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MAY, 1896. 


NATIONAL CURRENCY AND HARD TIMES. 


BY HON. H. H. TRIMBLE. 
I. 


E are in the midst of one of those periodical political 
excitements that occasionally convulse the nation and 
incite the masses to investigation and discussion. It is not an 
ordinary political campaign where the excitement is caused by 
organized effort. It is not the work of partisan leaders. It is 
a result of ‘‘hard times.’’ Most people find money hard to get, 
and conclude that money must be scarce. The next step in this 
logical process is easy. It is matter of common knowledge that 
the government has undertaken to supply—directly and in- 
directly—the entire volume of circulating medium. If money 
is scarce it must be because the government has failed to supply 
the requisite amount for the needs of the nation. . They inquire, 
‘*In what respect has it failed?”’ 

It demonetized silver. It has not attacked any other part of 
the circulating medium. The deduction is that the assumed 
scarcity of money is a result of the demonetization of silver. 
‘* Restore silver,’’ say they, ‘‘to its ancient place of honor, give 
us free coinage of silver, 16 to 1, and good times will return. 
This will swell the volume of currency, put the wheels of 
industry in motion, employ all idle laborers, furnish a market 
for all surplus products, and furnish it at enhanced prices ; will 
enable the people to pay debts, and will thus inaugurate a new 
era of prosperity.’’ 

Such is the view entertained by very many people as to the 
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cause of hard times, and such is the belief as to the needed 
remedy. This belief is intensified and widened by adventurous 
politicians who have nothing to lose and a chance to gain some- 
thing by the advocacy of free coinage ; also by all silver-produc- 
ing communities who have nothing to lose and much to gain; 
and by that numerous and pestiferous class of people known as 
‘‘cranks,’’ always ready to plunge into every muddle where 
they have opportunity to exercise their talents for and to gratify 
love of strife and turmoil. 

Did the demonetization of silver cause a scarcity of money ? 
Did it reduce the volume of currency in America? Did it 
cause the hard times which overtook us in 1893 ? 

Silver was demonetized in 1873. At that date there was in 
circulation— including all kinds of currency — $751,881,809. 
This made a per capita circulation of $18.04. There was in 
circulation in 1893, when the recent crisis commenced, $1,596,- 
701, 245, being a per capita circulation of $23.85. We had in 
1893 a very much larger circulation than in 1873, when silver 
was demonetized. The volume of circulation in 1893 more than 
doubled that of 1873 notwithstanding the demonetization of 
silver. The per capita circulation had increased twenty-five 
per cent. 

There was in 1873 not a dollar of silver in circulation. In 
1893 there was in existence—that is to say in the treasury and 
in the circulation—of standard silver dollars and subsidiary 
coin $496, 230,880 ; of silver certificates, $339,776,504 ; of treas- 
ury notes—under act of July, 1890—$151,609,267. There was 
in actual circulation in 1893, of silver, $123,485,309; of silver 
certificates, $326,849,827 ; treasury notes—under act of July, 
1890—$107,001,850. 

These facts show that the demonetization of silver did not 
make money scarce, refute the logic of the friends of free coin- 
age of silver, and conclusively show that the hard times was not 
the result of the demonetization of silver. 

The reports of the national treasury show further that during 
the period of recent hard times we had as much money in circu- 
lation as during the period between 1879 and 1892 inclusive, 














when the country was fairly prosperous. The amount in circu- 
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lation from 1879 to 1894 is shown by the following table : 


Year. Amount in Circulation. Circulation Per Capita. 
EES ee ere eae a $ 818,631,793 $16.75 
A ar ee ee 973,382,228 19.41 
eat ater oe ore teas 1,114,238,419 21.71 
NE a alsa hn te Se —. . . 1,174,290,419 22.37 
TT ae nae tele a ee ee 1,230,305 ,696 22.91 
Es, 5 nse my Wicd an 1, 243,925,969 22.65 
ara: ie. is Sire ins AB hale 1,292,568,615 23.02 
ic as mia we? ty he ae ae ae 1,252, 700,525 21.82 
OE Ter ane 1,317,539,143 22.45 
ed it a -annal moet ae 1,372,170,870 22.88 
ts hk 6 + a ee ee ,380,361, 22.52 
IN ls ce Ab i ait be a 1,429,251,270 22.82 
Ts a 5 de oa 1,500,067,555 23.45 
ee ae ae ee 1,601,347,187 24.44 
ay, 4S se oh Gr a diva 1,596, 701,245 23.85 
a Ee ae 1,661,835,674 24.30 


These figures are taken from the treasury reports. They show 
that in 1893 we had a very small amount—only $4,645,942—less 
circulation than in 1892, but they further show that we had in 
1893 $96,633,690 more circulation than in 1891 and a larger 
amount than in any previous year from 1879 to 1891 inclusive. 
We not only had a much greater volume of circulation in 1893, 
but a larger per capita circulation than during any of the most 
prosperous years from 1879 to 1891 inclusive. 
in 1892 was a trifle greater than in 1893, but the difference was 
too inconsiderable to make any impression on the business inter- 
ests of the country. But we had a much greater circulation in 
1894 than we had in 1892. 1893 and 1894 were the years of 


greatest depression and ‘‘ hard times.”’ 


It will be remembered that 1892 distinctly gave signs of an 
approaching financial crisis, and yet we then had a circulation 
in volume and per capita greater than in any year since 1873, 
and during both years of hard times we had a greater circula- 
tion and per capita than in any year—except 1892—between 
1873 and 1895. In 1894, in the very midst of the crisis, we had 
a larger volume of circulation by nearly $100,000,000 than in 
any preceding year from 1873 to 1891 inclusive. 

These indisputable facts show that there was in 1892, when 
the signs of ‘approaching “‘hard times” first manifested them- 
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selves, no scarcity of money, no scarcity of money during the 
years 1893 and 1894 when suffering the severest burdens of hard 
times. It must also be remembered that not a dollar of our 
money became worthless. Every dollar in circulation was just 
as good as a gold dollar. The government stood behind it to 
make it good, and did maintain in the parity of all the various 
kinds of money which constituted our circulating medium. A 
small amount of national bank currency was from time to time 
retired because the banks found such circulation unprofitable, 
but other currency —supplied by the government—took the 
place of this retired bank currency. 

It was difficult during the hard times to get money in the 
usual way of securing it during prosperous times. It was hard 
to exchange property for it, or to exchange labor for it. This, 
however, was not because there was a scarcity of money, but for 
other and different causes that will be discussed further on. 
There was an abundance of money and this money could be got, 
during the greater portion of the périod of depression, upon 
first-class collaterals. During the most of the two years of hard 
times the banks in the city of New York and elsewhere had a 
larger deposit than in any preceding part of our financial history 
for twenty years. The banks of New York City, in the fall of 
1893 and the winter of 1894, had an unusually large deposit, 
sometimes amounting to nearly one hundred million dollars, in 
excess of legal requirements. 

It was not scarcity of money that caused the hard times. It 
is just as well to look plain facts squarely in the face. Let us 
thoroughly understand the causes of the disease, and then we 
shall be much better prepared to prescribe the remedy. If there 
was no scarcity of money, then scarcity of money did not cause 
the hard times. We must look elsewhere for causes. 

Hard times have rarely resulted from a single cause ; they are 
generally the result of many concurring causes. The recent 
hard times were no exception. The causes that concurred to 
produce them were numerous but not all equally potent. Among 
the more potent may be named unwise and reckless speculation, 
the multiplication of labor-saving machinery, labor strikes, trust 
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combines, an unwise currency system, a vast burden of in- 
debtedness — national, state, corporate, and individual —the 
demonetization of silver by the enlightened nations of the 
world, failures in Venezuela and Australia, overproduction, 
national extravagance, the Sherman silver-purchasing law, and 
tariff legislation. 

Let us now proceed to analyze some of the more potent causes. 

Unwise and reckless speculation is a fruitful cause of hard 
times. Most people who discuss the causes of hard times fail 
to apprehend its full significance, or if they apprehend it, fail to 
so analyze and illustrate it as to impress others with its im- 
portance. America is a new and prolific field for human enter- 
prise. It is a vast, varied, and fertile domain teeming with the 
grandest possibilities. Numerous avenues of wealth in every 
department of industrial life known to civilization invite enter- 
prise and industry. In agriculture, commerce—including trade 
and transportation—in the mechanic arts, in mining and manu- 
facturing, magnificent prizes are offered. Competition is open 
to the world. Our government secures to every one equal 
opportunities and promises protection in the enjoyment of all 
that can be honestly acquired. Such conditions develop the 
highest qualities of the race, awaken every energy, encourage 
industry and enterprise, and incite the people to wealth-getting. 
How greatly these qualities have been aroused in America is 
well illustrated by the progress made since the close of the Civil 
War; progress in extending vastly the area of civilization to 
every part of our domain; in the construction of railroads and 
telegraphs ; in the building of cities ; in the invention of labor- 
saving machinery ; in the application of electricity and other 
natural forces to new and important uses—in a word, in the 
improved and extended use of all wealth-producing agencies. 
These achievements require both enterprise and capital. The two 
are rarely possessed in sufficient quantity by the same person or 
combination of persons. 

All or nearly all large business enterprises are organized and 
conducted by people who use borrowed capital. When the 
country is on a high wave of prosperity, credit becomes cheap. 
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Numerous and vast enterprises are undertaken — enterprises 
often unwisely conceived and recklessly prosecuted. Take the 
building of railroads as an illustration. From 1880 to 1890 we 
constructed, in round numbers, 8,000 miles of road per annum. 
This furnished employment for a vast army of workingmen— 
say 500,000. All these lines were built with borrowed capital. 
Many of them were not needed and wholly unprofitable. They 
were not only not needed and unprofitable, but by dividing the 
business with competing lines already constructed, rendered these 
competing lines unprofitable. The result of this unwise specu- 
lation was that in 1892 and 1893 numbers of these lines defaulted 
in their interest and went into the hands of receivers, disclosing 
the fact that hundreds of millions of capital had been lost in un- 
wise investment. The Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Santa Fe are notable instances, and these were but a few of the 
many lines that became bankrupt. Capitalists refused to lend 
any more money for indiscriminate railroad building. Nearly 
all railroad construction ceased at once. Hundreds of thousands 
of workmen were thrown out of employment. Many of our cities 
have had a similar history. In prosperous times the spirit of 
speculation runs rampant. Adventurous speculators who have 
nothing to lose start a boom. More conservative men are 
drawn into the current. Young cities, without any capital 
except what they can borrow, start on a career of speculation 
and improvement, both public and private, that has no parallel 
any place or time except in America and in the nineteenth 
century. Elegant and expensive structures—business houses, 
manufacturing plants, residences, colleges, schoolhouses, city 
halls, and other public and private buildings—are rapidly con- 
structed by the use of borrowed money. Streets are graded and 
paved, lighting and heating plants established, street railways 
constructed, water-works, sewerage systems, and every luxury 
that the oldest and wealthiest cities can afford, are supplied by 
these boom cities on borrowed capital. Municipal credit is ex- 
tended to railroad companies to aid in the building of railroads. 

Trade is conducted largely in the same way. Every munici- 
pality and many business men are loaded to the guards with 
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debt. The city outgrows the country. Many expensive struc- 
tures not needed are built as a matter of speculation upon bor- 
rowed capital. Crop failures or other causes produce a strin- 
gency. Rents take a tumble; profits on business fall short ; fic- 
titious values suddenly collapse ; foreclosures and receiverships 
are the order of the day. St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Sioux 
City, Kansas City, Wichita, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other cities of less note but not less folly, furnish object 
lessons easily understood. While such cities were being built 
and millions of money spent, a vast army of laboring men found 
employment. When experience demonstrated that many of the 
improvements, so-called, were unprofitable, capitalists declined 
to furnish more funds, the boom collapsed, and this army of 
workingmen was thrown out of employment. The workingmen 
who during the boom built the railroads ; who dug the iron ore 
and the coal; run the steel rail mills; made engines and cars; 
graded tracks; made bridges and ties, and built cities from 
1879 to 1892, constituted a large portion of the armies com- 
manded by Coxey, Kelly, and similar chieftains in 1893. This 
vast army, probably numbering 1,000,000 men, with their 
dependents, suddenly ceased to be producers of wealth and be- 
came destroyers. They ceased to buy the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, and became tramps and beggars. Under such con- 
ditions, all branches of trade and business suffered. There can 
be no complete revival of business until these workingmen find 
new and profitable employment. 

Another fruitful source of hard times is the rapid ‘ multipli- 
cation of labor-saving machinery.’’ This is an important and 
constantly increasing factor in the labor market. It is, and has 
been for many years, taking the place of manual labor. It is 
constantly displacing labor and compelling it to seek other 
avenues of employment. This creates the necessity of continu- 
ous readjustment, drives a portion of the laboring men to seek 
new avenues of employment, and leaves them idle until such 
avenues are found. When a crisis like that of 1893 overtakes 
the country, this class of men helps to swell the ranks of idlers. 
As already said, we cannot hope for a return of good times until 
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the army of workingmen find new and profitable employment. 
The readjustment will come in time, but it requires time. If 
the enterprise of the nation cannot get funds to build railroads 
and cities, it will seek other fields, and labor will again find em- 
ployment, but its opportunities will be constantly embarrassed 
by the inventive genius of America and occasionally by such 
crises as we have just passed. 

‘‘Labor strikes’’ are an important and very embarrassing 
factor in the production of hard times. They not only carry 
destruction in their wake, but create serious apprehension 
among capitalists and men of enterprise and greatly obstruct the 
success and growth of industrial enterprises. 

‘‘Overproduction”’ is not an inconsiderable cause of business 
paralysis. Any measure of widespread influence that offers 
valuable prizes to special industries, that greatly stimulates 
manufacturing in certain lines, is sure to result in overproduc- 
tion, in glutting the market, and in ultimate depression in the 
very lines of industry stimulated. This adds to the army of 
idlers and hastens and intensifies the hard times. 

Most people who seem fairly sensible about most public mat- 
ters believe that the late crisis was precipitated by prospective 
‘‘ tariff legislation.’’ No great financial crisis was ever precipi- 
tated by so inconsiderable a cause, unless we were already on 
the verge of a crisis produced by other and more potent causes. 
The causes of our late crisis were far wider and deeper. They 
were destructive causes, not mere bugbears. They had been 
engaged in their mischievous work for years and had been 
growing in destructive power, undermining the foundations of 
solid wealth, till the structure began to show signs of weakness ; 
then came a stringency, then a crisis. 

The approach of this crisis was clearly indicated months before 
the election of 1892, which was the first intimation of probable 
tariff legislation. No doubt after the crisis set in, such prospec- 
tive legislation added an element of uncertainty to the business 
situation and retarded the return of prosperity. 


H. H. TRIMBLE. 





DOES MATERNITY PRECLUDE POLITICS? 


BY FRANCES FULLER VICTOR. 


HE December number of this magazine contains an article 
on ‘‘ Woman’s Natural Debarments from Political Service,’’ 
which seems to invite remark. It is a frank attack upon a body 
of women who for their efforts in the cause of equality for their 
sex deserve, in my judgment, the respectful sympathy of all 
women. I trust the author, to whom I am most friendly, will 
allow me the same freedom of expression which she has ex- 
ercised. 

She starts with the proposition that the majority of women do 
not want to vote for the reason that they possess certain ‘‘ quali- 
ties which make them averse to attracting attention and com- 
ment’’ by so doing. 

I reply that the real reasons why women, many women, do 
not want to vote, are more than one, the chief of which is igno- 
rance of the benefit it would be to them to possess the franchise. 
The other reasons are dread of ridicule and the superstition im- 
pressed upon them by their religious teachers that God made 
man the natural superior of woman, and woman the natural 
dependent of man. Lastly, there is a feeling among women 
pretty generally that whether or not it would be best for them 
to become voters, they will never overcome the opposition of 
men, and therefore ‘‘ what is the use of contending for what we 
will never get?’’ 

This writer whom I am answering says, that during the late 
session of the Women’s Congress in San Francisco this city be- 
came, temporarily, the storm center of the equal suffrage move- 
ment ; and further that of 150,000 women in this city only a 
beggarly 800 of these could be induced to range themselves 
under the yellow silk banner, despite the fact that they were so 
eager for proselytes and followers as to receive into the ranks 
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‘rich and poor equally.’”’ ‘‘Surely,’’ she says, ‘‘this is a small 
proportion of our feminine population to arrogate to itself the 
right to speak for us all, and demand, in our name, something 
which we do not want.”’ 

The reply to this is very simple. Should we succeed in ob- 
taining the coveted privilege, which we by no means feel 
sanguine of, no one not wishing to will be forced to avail herself 
of it. Many women, like many men, will undoubtedly neglect 
their opportunity, and shirk their duty. But admitting that 
only 800 out of 150,000 are asking for an amendment to the state 
constitution, this number is greatly in excess of the usual repre- 
sentation by men, for men, in political or government affairs, in 
state or national legislatures. 

Notwithstanding the ‘‘insufferably conceited, insolently intol- 
erant,’’ and ‘‘ clamorously importunate’’ majority of the ‘‘800,”’ 
it is admitted that there are among them ‘‘many women who. 
are the noblest of their sex’’ ; but it is also asserted that these 
for the sake of others ‘‘incur a notoriety repugnant to their own 
delicacy,’’ and endure a ‘‘special form of martyrdom.’”’ If 
appearances go for anything these leaders are not suffering any 
form of martyrdom on account of their notoriety. On the con- 
trary, if any proof were wanted of the benefit to women of the 
enlargement of their sphere, it is to be most clearly discerned in 
the more intellectual, serene, and commanding manners of 
women upon the platform. 

But, says our author, they, the suffragists, ‘‘include many 
disappointed women, women who find themselves in their later 
years, for various reasons, alone in the world, with the remnant 
of their lives stretching before them blank and barren.’”? What 
better argument could be produced for the enfranchisement of 
women than this presentation of the utter uselessness of a large 
class, doomed to spend a third if not more of their lives without 
a human interest? Would not these women, had they the 
incentive to the study of politics, become a strong reserve when- 
ever war was to be waged upon any social or political wrongs ? 
It would seem only plain common sense to answer in the 
affirmative. 
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In this connection let me say that our author loses sight of 
the foremost reason why, in our country, women, in spite of 
all their objections, do, almost as a unit, desire the ballot. That 
reason is the prevalence of intemperance and the habit of public 
drinking. The suffrage leaders demand the ballot as an un- 
questionable right; but the main body ask for it as the only 
means by which they can hope to escape from the evils imposed 
upon them by the liquor traffic. For long years women have 
cried to men to deliver them from the unhappiness, privation, 
desolation, and outrage which they suffer by reason of it. They 
have prayed for the comfort and sanctity of their homes, for the 
purity of their children, and the indissolubleness of the mar- 
riage bond which would come with temperance. What answer 
have men made to their appeals? They have only surrounded 
the traffic with greater allurements and impregnable defenses ; 
and by enacting laws which protect the dealer have fostered a 
monster which threatens the life of this republic by making of 
its children imbeciles and their mothers maniacs or paupers. 
Woman, always brave in defense of her children, decides to 
seize the weapon of last resort, and by ‘‘ nagging,’’ or any other 
way, to secure the means by which only the horror which 
threatens her can be averted. It might almost be prophesied 
that could the saloons of the land be suppressed the suffrage 
movement would fall flat, and the suffragists who are arguing 
upon the basis of ‘‘right’’ may yet thank the liquor men for 
forcing all classes of women into their ranks. 

By what evidence—the time not having arrived for such 
proofs—our author asserts that ‘‘ office-holding is the goal which 
they [the suffrage women] have in view,’ is by no means made 
plain ; at the most it can only be a surmise. ‘‘ But here,’’ she 
says, ‘‘the line should be drawn sharply and decidedly.’’ Why? 
Because the average woman could not ‘take upon herself in 
her young womanhood the duties of an important public func- 
tionary, of any kind, with the prospect of doing herself or the 
office credit.’’ 

And now we come to the “‘milk in the cocoanut.’”? Having 
voiced her personal objections, the writer has based her opposi- 
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tion to a political career for women upon “one single reason—a 
purely practical one, with which sentiment and prejudice have 
nothing whatever to do’’—woman’s physical organization. 

It is clear that she is not an evolutionist, and that the story of 
the creation is among her fixed beliefs. The scientific view that 
we make ourselves, consciously or unconsciously, in accordance 
with our environments—that life started at a single cell—that 
we propagated by budding like a plant, as many primary forms 
of life still do; and somewhat later divided our bodies as other 
inferior life forms continue to do, growing on a head or a tail 
according to our need; proceeding thus without sex for ages 
upon ages, getting a little higher up in the scale of being until 
after millions of years the male and female principle was 
evolved ; and improving upon our merely animal existence until 
after millions more of years a trace of soul began to exhibit 
itself; after which the story of our growth proceeded more 
rapidly, and unconscious desire and aspiration became conscious 
brain and soul power—this is evidently not her view. 

But in the process of time a stage of being was reached when 
the male and female perceived qualities in each other higher 
than instinct, and out of that knowledge love, as we understand 
it, was born. It was too late, however, to save the female from 
the consequences of the hardships she had endured on the road 
to this higher plane. She was the half of man, but the lesser 
half in size and strength. The duties pertaining to maternity 
and the rude treatment to which she was subjected by her mate 
before intelligence came to be united to will in either, created 
for her an environment from which she is only now rationally 
emerging, and to which the ignorant or the too timid woman 
still clings from force of habit. 

It is this force of habit which in either sex is the greatest 
hindrance to growth. A shrewd male reporter at the Mid- 
winter Fair Congress of Women, commenting on the general 
excellence of the program and warning men to look to their 
laurels, remarked, ‘‘And they might have done this before if 
they had only known it.’’ There lies the true secret of achieve- 
ment. As a man thinketh so is he. Believing you can doa 
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thing helps you to do it; and fearing you cannot hinders in the 
same measure. 

We cannot afford to leave out of our calculations the power of 
this spiritual force working against woman. Man prefers her to 
be timid because he fancies it for his advantage and pleasure. 
She, accustomed to domination, cultivates a belief in her 
dependence because he insists upon or desires it. This com- 
bined though unseen and intangible influence keeps her an 
intellectual subject. 

But I doubt if this influence of opinion, or desire and will, 
militates against the intellectual strength of woman as in- 
juriously as against her physical powers. ‘‘ Motherhood,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘which is intended by nature to be an almost 
mechanical function—a temporary inconvenience it may be, but 
unaccompanied by pain or even appreciable discomfort—is to 
the generality of women a source of acute suffering which 
having its seat among the most delicate of the bodily organs, 
disturbs their nerve centers, depresses their spirits, and lowers 
their vitality.’’ 

This, then, is the outcome of the dependent idea to which we 
have been born and bred. Nature has intended one thing and 
we have acted upon a different line. Let us now return to 
nature and insist upon our equality before her laws. It does 
not require an extraordinary observation to perceive that the 
laws of nature may be made to yield to our demands in the 
desired direction, as our author has shown that they have done 
in an undesirable one, in making the civilized woman what she 
is. Let her now make civilized woman what she should be. 

To quote further, ‘‘I consider that a woman has no rightful 
place in public affairs while she is bringing into the world 
another soul, or while the child which she has borne is young 
enough to need her special care and ministration.’”’ Why 
should woman be secluded during the child-bearing period, if, as 
our writer says, in her natural state she is free from any suffer- 
ing or inconvenience? Allowing this to be true, it would then 
follow that nature never intended that woman should cease from 
the usual exercise of activities or interests during that period. 
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On the other hand, a healthy woman might reasonably be 
expected to be in the enjoyment of added energy and intellectual 
activity during the dual condition. Then, if ever, she should 
be specially inspired with good impulses and ambitious desires, 
that the life-germ developing within her may be gifted with the 
same. She should seek to put herself in association with the 
most generous culture and loftiest thoughts, beginning the educa- 
tion of her child before its birth—not seek to make an invalid 
and recluse of herself, thinking only of the physical in its lowest 
sense. Then fewer children would be born with darkened 
minds, or physically monsters from deformities and birthmarks. 
The notion that politics, and politics alone, should be pro- 
hibited until a woman is beyond the child-bearing age has 
nothing in reason to sustain it. Women from twenty to fifty 
are in the thick of the battle of life as much as men; they are 
shocked and wounded as often and as cruelly ; the fact that they 
are wives and mothers does not save them, but more frequently 
increases their risks. To be denied their wages, their pensions, 
or their privileges, upon the sole ground that they are depend- 
ents, represented in the world’s affairs by men, is unjustifiable 
upon any rational ground. Yet such is the force of custom and 
prejudice that the popular mind does not perceive that they earn 
anything—that they in fact are the world’s greatest producers. 
‘“‘To bear, to nurse, to rear,’”’ is recognized as woman’s lot, 
which she is asked to bear humbly, and without pay. - What- 
ever she receives of the world’s goods is regarded as the gift of 
man. In the process of man’s evolution, the lawmakers have, 
within recent years, discovered that she has some “ rights.’’ 
From a pretty close scrutiny of the constitution of modern 
society (I am not speaking of the “‘ four hundred’’) I feel con- 
vinced that if a census were taken of producers, traders, and 
laborers of every class, with a view to determine the men sup- 
porting women, and of women supporting men, for a given 
term of years—say seventy—it would be found that men are 
actually more dependent upon us than we upon them. While it 
is true that men from about twenty-two to forty-five or fifty 
years of age do as a rule exert themselves in their own behalf, 
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and in behalf of their families, they are very often during the 
earlier and later portion of their lives largely dependent upon 
mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters for support. The young 
man is fed, sheltered, clothed, and educated until such time as 
he finds the “‘situation’”’ for which he is seeking open to him. 
He marries, and his earnings go to provide for the wife and 
home he finds necessary to his comfort.. If he is unsuccessful in 
business, as the majority are, he ‘‘ loses his grip’’ and the wife, 
who may be still bearing children, adds the support of the 
family to her proper sphere of labor, helped out by the daugh- 
ters more often than by the sons whom she has reared. This 
condition of society pertains especially to life in the city, where 
girls find employment more readily than boys, because they do 
the same work for less pay, and there is no law compelling em- 
ployees to pay girls the same wages they would boys for the 
same service. Men complain that because women have invaded 
their trades and professions wages have fallen. They do not see 
that if the law provided for equality in wages, men and women 
working together and not against each other could compel a 
better rate of compensation. All these facts and conditions 
enter into the consideration of the suffrage question. It is idle 
to hold up ‘‘nature’s laws’’ as authority for our opinions. 
Humanity is old enough, by this time, to assist nature in making 
laws for its own good. 

The doctrine that ‘‘ maternity was intended to be a woman’s 
business ’’ should be relegated to that past which has declared 
that we are “‘conceived in sin and born in iniquity ’’—a 
doctrine as abominable in sentiment as repulsive in expression. 
If we are altogether so iniquitous in our conception and birth, 
where are the boasted honors of maternity? If maternity is 
truly honorable it should not debar women from the exercise of 
all the privileges belonging to humanity. 

As our author has stated, man’s part in the inception of a 
new life is merely an incident. Folded within the woman is 
the ovum which can be developed into an independent existence 
only by the nourishment and care which she gives it after the 
great and sacred mystery of conception has taken place. From 
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thenceforward it is wholly hers, to make of it her best. If the 
father influences its development it is through sympathy alone. 
The ancients perceived this and poetically put forth in their 
religions the idea of a divine mother. Less cultivated in science 
than in sentiment and imagination, they honored womanhood 
by making a virgin the mother of a God, by the “ brooding of 
the spirit’’ of divinity. They had not yet reached the great 
truth that we are all divine to the extent to which we will 
receive inspiration from the soul of the universe. 

While I am not one of those who believe and insist that a 
woman should have children simply because she can, and as 
many as she can, in order not only to grasp the honors of 
motherhood but to populate the earth, I am persuaded that to 
be a mother brings a woman into closer relations with humanity, 
and thereby enriches her nature. The care of any children, 
even other people’s, does that. Motherhood, however, is to be 
intelligently entered upon, and there may be reasons why it 
should never, or but rarely be undertaken. The number of 
apples upon a tree does not determine its value, but the quality 
of the fruit; else a wild crab-apple would be able to compete in 
the market with the choice and selected tree from which you 
have carefully removed excessive ‘“‘sets’’ in order to secure the 
finest possible fruit. 

Our author suggests that we suffragists might do better than 
to put the ballot into the hands of ignorant, unfortunate, ‘and 
even sinful women.’”’ I would suggest that of all the classes 
or individuals needing the ballot, none need it more than “‘sin- 
ful women,”’ against whom sinful men have ever legislated most 
cruelly and barbarously. Compared to the triumphs of mater- 
nity, as great, if not greater, will be the honor due those just- 
minded women who will lift the yoke from these necks, and, as 
Christ did, say, ‘‘Go, daughter, sin no more.’’ 

FRANCES FULLER VICTOR. 





THE TRUE CITIZEN. 


BY EGBERT L. BRIGGS. 


HE true citizen is a man of character who stands four- 
square to the world. You may make him a pentagon or 
a hexagon if you choose, but I shall call him four-square. 

On these four sides of his being he touches the world in four 
great lines of activity and influence. He is an industrial being, 
a social being, a political being, and a moral being. 

As an industrial being he is a producer. He is contributing 
by his energy to the service of the world. He may have 
developed some skill which gives him productive power; he 
may be possessed of knowledge or genius which gives him 
guiding strength. If it falls to his lot to be a common laborer, 
he is then using his powers with all reasonable efficiency. If 
it is his tosupport or manage great industries, while justly mind- 
ful of personal gains, he is always seeking to give mankind a 
product that will enhance its power or increase its happiness. 

The error should not be made of regarding the workers upon 
material things as the only producers. Those who care for the 
tools in the great shops of the world are as important industrial 
agents as those who pattern and polish. The vast army work- 
ing to fit youth for efficient life, and that other army guiding 
manhood to a truer and nobler living, and all who are giving 
their service to bring the human instrument to a higher degree 
of perfection, are as truly industrial agents as those who till the 
soil, stand at the forge, delve in the mine, or operate in any of 
the factories of the world. 

The true citizen is not a sapper of society, consuming its 
products while he contributes nothing to its support; but, turn- 
ing his energies into those channels in which they can be made 
to flow most freely, he strives to return to his fellowmen an 
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equivalent at least for that which he must needs have for his 
own life. 

The true citizen is a social being and recognizes his social 
relations. Society is a product of the ages. Weare born into 
it and it becomes the very atmosphere of our lives. No worthy 
life can exist without it; no one should be so base as to be 
unmindful of his duties to it. 

To fulfil one’s social duties does not imply that one must enter 
into all the social amenities of a given community. This would 
often result in the destruction of the truest social growths. 

The ideal citizen will give his first and highest attention to 
the home and the family. Domestic felicity, while often difficult 
of attainment, is always to be a supreme object of desire. 
Without it the family, the social unit, must be deficient and the 
product it gives to the world defective. 

The citizen can give no aid to society more beneficent than 
that which helps to maintain the integrity and the purity of the 
home, and he who lifts so much as his smallest finger to defile, 
or traduce, or destroy them is worthy only the distrust and con- 
tempt of his fellowmen. 

The citizen’s interests will be alive to all the agencies for the 
extending of education, culture, and morality in society. The 
development of those institutions in his community that work 
for righteousness and militate against iniquity will be a matter 
of his highest concern. The schools, the churches, the libraries, 
and their kindred organizations will be objects of his care, and 
about them and into them he will throw the strength of his sup- 
port and influence. 

He will give his earnest endeavor to keep the social atmos- 
phere which must be breathed into his children’s lives and the 
lives of his neighbor’s children as free from . contaminating 
germs, a8 pure and wholesome, as the ether of the gods. 

The true citizen is a political being. It devolves upon him to 
govern and be governed. The political organs of the nation, 
state, county, town, and city are objects of his earnest thought 
and careful study. Their successful working is a result he is 
justly ambitious to promote. He recognizes the privileges and 
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blessings that have come to him from their existence and he as 
fully appreciates his duty to them. Ina country governed by 
the people he is conscious of his prerogative as an integral part 
of the government. He studies its great questions that he may 
act intelligently in relation to the political issues of his day. 
He allies himself with a political party that he may exert his 
power effectively, but he demands an independence of the dema- 
gogue, the boss, and the ring who would subordinate the princi- 
ples for which his party stands to sectional jealousies or personal 
greed. 

He is not merely a patriot in the great emergencies of war 
and national crises, but is one continuously and from habit. 
The simple affairs of the town and city are objects of his deep 
concern and the excellence of their government is his constant 
solicitude. 

He understands that no body can be healthy as a whole that 
is diseased in its members; that, if the head and the heart are 
to be vigorous and clear, tumors, ulcers, or scrofula must not be 
carrying on their insidious sapping of the vitality in any of the 
extremities. 

He believes that the primaries and the caucuses are of more 
moment in the government of his nation than the great conven- 
tions and general elections. He is at his post when the guns are 
being placed and trained and does not wait until they have been 
spiked and charged to offer his suggestion and guidance. 

The fallacy that it makes no difference about the man chosen 
for the position, if the platform on which he stands is con- 
structed of acceptable timber, is apparent to his judgment. He 
is interested in good policies, but he insists on having them 
backed by good men. 

He believes in the powers of the ballot, 

‘* A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod ; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God.’’ 

The ballot to him has some weight, and when it falls from his 
_ hand into the ballot-box it carries a force for good government. 
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He is not a persistent seeker after office. ‘‘He holds the public 
weal above private gain,’”’ but is ready to respond when his 
country calls to service, whether it be in official trusts or amid 
the carnage of the battlefield. 

The true citizen is a moral being. He stands in his com- 
munity for integrity and justice, for purity and truth. He pays 
his debts promptly and at their par value. He is the helper of 
the needy and, while he condemns evils, is ever ready to lift up 
the fallen. He believes in good laws and in their just and 
vigorous enforcement. He is sensitive to right and duty and is 
prompted in his relations with his fellowmen by the great Chris- 
tian principle of love. 

Citizenship.in our beloved nation is a boon of no mean signifi- 
cance. No one can trace its growth as it has advanced out of 
the dim past, hand in hand with Anglo-Saxon liberty—through 
Runnymede and Naseby, through Lexington and Gettysburg— 
without feeling his pulsations quicken as he thinks, ‘‘I am an 
American citizen.”’ 

If we have debased its character by amalgamating too freely 
the impure elements of other lands and races, let us lift our 
ideals higher, and live more nearly up to our ideals; then the 
true American, the American of the Washington and Lincoln 
type, will continue to wield an influence that will transform the 
peoples of this entire land, of whatever language or color, into 
a true and loyal citizenship. 


EGBERT L. BRIGGS. 














FINANCE AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS. 


BY ARTHUR KITSON. 
Il. 


ET us examine this system a little more closely. The legally 
established unit of value is stated to be a certain weight 

or mass of gold, 25y5 grains, ys fine. What is the meaning of 
this? First of all, what is value? There is no part of monetary 
science so elusive or more difficult to grasp than the conception 
underlying the terms value and the unit of value. It is one of 
the most abstract of all economic questions, and hence one of the 
least understood. Governments have attempted to establish 
what are termed standard units of value, consisting of certain 
weights of gold or silver. And these units are supposed to 
correspond to the units of weight, length, and capacity, and are 
usually classified with them. I wish to show that definite 
weights or masses of commodities do not and cannot function as 
standards or units of value, and there is no similarity between a 
unit of value and a unit of length or weight. I shall also show 
what vast and irreparable injury is done to industry through 
this institution, as unscientific as it is unsound, of a metallic 
unit of value. The term value is used in economics in three 
different ways: (1) as a thing, (2) as a ratio, (3) as purchasing 
power. The first definition appears to me obviously incorrect. 
The value of one thing—that is the property, quality, or attri- 
bute of a thing—cannot be another material thing for the reason 
that a concrete cannot possibly be the quality or attribute of 
another concrete. If, for instance one cow equals four sheep, I 
must either say the value of one cow is equivalent to the value 
of four sheep, or I must say that one cow is the same thing as 
four sheep. Four sheep cannot possibly be the quality or attri- 
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bute of a cow, and hence it is incorrect to say that the value of 
a cow is four sheep. 

In this discussion, to avoid ambiguity I shall employ value as 
synonymous with purchasing power. In this sense value is an 
attribute or power conferred by society on commodities by 
reason of which they are exchangeable for each other. And 
this power arises solely because some person or persons desire 
them. In other words, value or purchasing power arises from 
demand. An accompanying factor, however, is that of supply. 
For an excessive abundance of a thing reduces or destroys its 
value, although it may still be desirable, while its scarcity 
enhances its value. In short, values are wholly dependent upon 
supply and demand, and are fixed by the ratio of supply to 
demand. Itis neither possessed by a thing, nor does it reside 
in it. For proof of this we have only to recognize the fact that 
the value of a thing can increase and decrease, appear and dis- 
appear, without the thing itself undergoing any material or 
physical change whatsoever. 

To speak, then, of value as an inherent property, to say that 
money must have “‘intrinsic’’ value, that the precious metals 
are ‘‘intrinsically’’ valuable, is meaningless. I particularly 
call your attention to this fact, because upon this absurdity rests 
most of the arguments of the metallic money schools. Almost 
all, indeed I may say all, the standard economists agree upon 
this view of value or purchasing power, that the center of value 
is in the human mind and not in the object valued. It is quite 
true that what are termed valuable objects possess properties 
which excite human desires. But the value of those objects is 
the estimate which the human mind places upon them. And 
this estimate is determined not by the desirable properties of 
those objects, but by the difficulty in obtaining them. It is not 
what a thing is per se that determines what we will give for it, 
but how much we desire it, and how many of such things are 
available. It is the quantity of those things offered for sale 
that controls its value. What, for instance, would be the value 
of a diamond if diamonds were as plentiful as cobble-stones? 
On the other hand, how valuable water becomes in places or 
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seasons where drouth prevails. Considering the intrinsic quali- 
ties of these two commodities, the one that is to-day absolutely 
necessary for human life and social existence is almost valueless, 
so far as its exchange power is concerned, while that which is 
really unnecessary, so far as it supports life, is immensely 
valuable. 

Now, although this is elementary to all students of economics, 
whenever a practical application of this theory is presented, as, 
for instance, with the money question, the very foundation of 
the theory of value is abandoned, and instead of treating it as 
an ideal thing, value becomes a material thing, a concrete sub- 
stance.. Men talk of measuring values just as they talk of 
measuring a room or weighing coal, and insist that we must have 
a definite mass of a commodity for our unit of value. And yet 
such a position indicates an entire misapprehension of value and 
a confusion of thought. 

In the first place we do not ‘‘measure’’ values in the same 
sense that we measure the length of an object, or quality of a 
substance. We ‘“‘estimate’’ them, and this estimation is not 
a mechanical but a purely mental operation. We do not 
measure the value of a diamond by placing a piece of gold 
beside it. Give a child a yard-stick and tell him to measure the 
length of a room, and find its superficial area, and he has no 
difficulty in arriving at a result. Now give him a valuable 
jewel and then hand him the gold unit of value, viz., 25:5 grains 
of gold, and ask him to measure its value. He will at once 
either question your sanity or wonder what joke you are trying 
to perpetrate. 

When a storekeeper sets out to mark the prices of his goods, 
or when an expert is appointed by an insurance company to 
appraise the value of various goods, do they have recourse 
to this standard unit of value? Not in the least. In fact, Iam 
safe in saying that of all those who measure or estimate values, 
not one in ten could tell you what the unit of value is. Now, 
here, it seems to me, is the great fallacy upon which most of the 
world’s monetary systems are founded, and which is largely 
responsible for the inequitable results that have brought about 
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such serious social and economic disturbances throughout the 
civilized world. It is in confounding the ideal with the 
material, in regarding a certain mass of gold or silver as the 
unit of value, instead of the value of that mass, or the estimate 
which the human mind puts upon that mass. This difference is 
all important, as I shall show you. 

What is a dollar? Our financiers tell us it is a certain mass of 
gold, viz., 25:5 grains of gold, xs fine. If this be so, then the 
greater proportion of wealth is immeasurable. According to 
the best statistics, the total available gold in the world, for 
coinage purposes, does not exceed 200,000,000 ounces. The last 
United States census gave the wealth of the United States of all 
and every description as equal to $40,000,000,000. Now if a 
dollar is essentially 25:5 grains of gold, x5 fine, and if there is 
in the whole world only 200,000,000 ounces, then it follows that 
the tota! number of dollars or units is only 4,000,000,000. Now, 
how is it possible to measure wealth in dollars beyond the 
number of dollars existing and therefore capable of expressing 
such values? To measure the wealth of this country, supposing 
it to be equivalent to $40,600,000,000, would require ten times 
the quantity of gold that now exists throughout the entire 
world. And if this quantity of gold capable of measuring this 
nation’s wealth were suddenly produced, what would be the 
effect? The value of gold would naturally fall, and hence the 
dollar would represent less wealth than it does to-day, so that 
the present estimate of our total wealth would be incorrect. In 
other words, if a dollar is a certain amount of gold, the value of 
the dollar depends on the present supply of gold. -And when 
we speak of a number of dollars in excess of the present supply, 
we are talking of something we do not know the value of. 

The same argument holds good for all other estimates of large 
aggregations of wealth. For instance, the total number of 
dollars on deposit in banks and trust companies, and subject to 
draft, was, according to the comptroller’s report, nearly $5,000, - 
000,000, while all the gold available in the United States does 
not exceed ten per cent of this amount, and the total number of 
legal dollars, including gold, silver, and paper in circulation, is 
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only one third of the number actually due bank depositors. 
It is therefore evident that the dollar, as used in finance and 
commerce generally, is not a certain weight of gold, but an ideal 
unit which may or may not correspond to the purchasing power 
of the standard gold unit, viz., 25: grains of gold, depending 
upon whether gold is at a premium or not. So that when it is 
said that the wealth of this nation is equivalent to $40,000,000, - 
000, this does not represent so many million ounces of gold, but 
40,000,000,000 times the present purchasing power of one dollar. 
And its present purchasing power is the result of the present 
extremely limited supply coupled with an unlimited demand. 

Now, if value is not a thing, nor the inherent quality or 
property of things, what sense is there in setting up a definite 
mass of gold or silver and calling it a unit of value? If I take 
a yard-stick; I have a definite and practically invariable unit of 
length, and so long as I preserve that stick I can preserve that 
fixed length. It does not matter how many other yard-sticks 
there may be, nor how their number may vary, the length of 
my stick remains invariable. The same is true of weight. The 
earth’s pull on the mass of one pound remains practically constant 
in the same locality. If I add one million other pounds to it, 
the earth’s pull on the total mass will be just a million times its 
pull upon a single pound. Now, value is in no sense similar to 
these conceptions. Definite values are not associated with 
definite weights or masses of commodities. Suppose I carefully 
preserve the gold unit of value 25:5 grains of gold, 1% fine, do I 
preserve an invariable unit of value? Not at all. To-morrow 
the discovery of rich gold mines will alter the value of my unit, 
causing it to decrease. In other words, its value is not contained 
in it, but fluctuates with the total supply and demand of all the 
gold in the world. 

Every addition to the market supply of gold, whether natural 
or artificial, lessens its value, and every diminution of supply 
increases its value. Similarly every increase in the demand for 
gold increases its value, and every decrease in the demand 
decreases its value. It is this fact that causes the prices of 
commodities to fluctuate so enormously, and it is owing to the 
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increased demand for gold, brought about by the demonetization 
of silver, that there has been a steady fall in prices since 1873, 
Professor Jevons tells us that between 1789 and 1809 the value 
of gold fell 46 per cent, from 1809 to 1849 it appreciated 145 
per cent, while between 1849 and 1873 it fell at least 20 per 
cent, since 1873 gold has appreciated fully 30 per cent. To 
talk of a standard which is subject to such fluctuations, is, to say 
the least, an entire misuse of words. I need hardly point out to 
you what a terrible social misfortune, what misery and suffering, 
such fluctuations in the so-called unit entail. That similar vari- 
ations in the units of length and weight would engender 
disorder and chaos in the industrial world, no one can doubt. 
And yet changes in the unit of value are far more serious to our 
social welfare. If such fluctuations resulted merely from 
changes in the production of gold, solely from natural causes, 
monetary systems based upon these metals would seem, from the 
scientific standpoint, too ridiculous for serious consideration. 
But when we remember that such changes occur by the mere 
withdrawal of gold from circulation, from the manipulations of 
speculators, such a system seems nothing short of madness. 

Now Iam going to make a statement that will surprise most 
of you, and that is that in no country in the world is the so- 
called monetary unit either gold or silver, notwithstanding all 
our monetary laws and statutes. The monetary unit of every 
country is governed by the supply and demand of all that which 
functions as money, viz., coin, paper, credit, etc. This unit is 
neither one thing nor another. It is an ideal unit and is ex- 
pressed by all. And since 98 per cent of the currency used 
throughout the civilized world is paper, checks, bills of ex- 
change, notes, etc., it follows that the value of the unit is 
governed not so much by gold or silver as by credit. Gold 
enters as a disturbing factor to shake or enhance credit, and is 
thus most potent in changing values. I have before me an 
ebony yard-stick, a metal one, and a tape measure. Each 
defines the unit of length. But this unit is neither ebony, 
metal, nor tape. It is a certain distance. Similarly, I have a 
certain monetary unit called a dollar, which is expressed in 
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gold, silver, and paper. All these dollars have equal purchas- 
ing power. Hence a dollar is neither gold, nor silver, nor 
paper, although expressed by each. And although our statutes 
declare 25:5 grains of gold x5 fine to be the standard dollar, yet 
the dollar is governed principally by the amount of circulating 
credits out. We have only to remember what becomes of our 
value unit, when most of this credit is destroyed, as it was 
during the panic of 1893, to realize what a fiction this gold 
unit is. 

If we abolish the so-called gold unit, what unit will replace 
it? By what means and in what terms shall we estimate and 
express values? My answer is, in precisely the same terms as 
we do to-day. The commercial unit of value to-day is an ideal 
dollar. It is in terms of these that we estimate wealth, and not 
upon the supply of gold. As Ihave shown you, if we were to 
take the estimates of our wealth based upon the gold or silver 
dollar, we should find that we had underestimated gold and 
silver, and considerably overestimated our wealth. 

The simplest and only way, in my judgment, for establishing 
a practically invariable monetary unit, or unit of value, is to 
abolish the gold and silver units—units which have no use or 
purpose but to cause sudden fluctuations in our present ideal 
unit—and adopt the commercial unit. If we started to-day 
say by dissociating the dollar with any particular commodity— 
that is, if we abolish the gold and silver standard—what would 
be the effect? We should of course have to adopt a different 
monetary system and destroy all such absurdities as promises to 
pay gold and do other impossible things. But if paper money 
were allowed to be issued upon any and all suitable wealth with- 
out limit to any amount, except the value of the wealth behind 
it, the unit would be practically invariable, since there would be 
always a constant ratio between supply and demand for money. 
If the government permitted all wealth to be freely monetized, 
in other words, if all commodities were given equal privileges 
with gold, so that those who owned houses, lands, factories, 
steamships, and other forms of wealth, could convert them into 
money as readily and as cheaply as the gold miner does his gold, 
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the supply of money would always keep pace with the demand, 
and hence the unit of value would be constant. Now, at any 
given time all commodities stand in a fixed relation to each 
other, every salable thing has a definite price—and this price 
is expressed in one common language so far as any one nation is 
concerned. In this country the language is dollars and cents. 

Now these estimates and prices are based upon the conception 
that there actually exists a material dollar for every dollar’s 
worth of such wealth. There is probably at one time exposed 
for sale at least $10,000,000,000 worth of goods in this country 
alone. Now, our total currency, counting out paper and silver 
dollars as good material dollars available for purchasing, only 
equals $1,500,000,000, and a large amount of this is always 
hoarded or stored away for future use. The chances are there 
is never more than $1,000,000,000 of currency at any one time 
actually circulating. 

But the above estimate is based upon the idea that each 
dollar’s worth of wealth can be transformed into one dollar in 
money, and it is only by the rapid circulation of money, where- 
by it goes from purchaser to seller and back to purchaser again, 
that so little money is enabled to do so much work. It is 
farther relieved by the part that credit plays in performing the 
same task. 

Now I can conceive that if there were always an equivalence 
between general purchasing power, in the shape of dollars, on 
one side, and goods offered for sale on the other, that each of 
these units or dollars would be invariable. It matters not 
whether so many material dollars actually exist, or whether by 
quick circulation a much smaller number can be made to 
perform the work, so long as there is an equivalence between 
the supply of and demand for money by producers and sellers, 
so long the unit of value will remain invariable. And this 
constant equation between supply and demand can be main- 
tained only by making exchange facilities commensurate with 
the facilities of production. With the production of wealth the 
means for exchanging it ought to appear with it. 

Nearly all our industrial woes and business depressions are 
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the result of a continual friction, if not warfare between the 
industrial and financial world. The value unit employed in 
commerce is, as I have shown you, an ideal unit, and the 
currency or exchange medium demanded by trade is one that is 
commensurate with the capacity of our wealth-producers. The 
limit of industry is the satisfaction of human wants and desires. 
And until the volume of currency is proportionate to the 
demand for it, trade cannot be safe or healthy ; it cannot con- 
tinue brisk for any long period. How long, think you, produc- 
tion would continue, if our medium of exchange grew propor- 
tionately with the growth of wealth as it should do? Certainly 
as long as human beings were in want of commodities, and as 
long as they were willing to work. You seldom or never hear 
of industrial panics. Panics always arise in the financial world, 
and it is our unscientific financial systems that are responsible 
for our industrial troubles. But now mark what happens under 
our present financial system. Our laws have set a limit upon 
the quantity of the tools of exchange, and have placed them 
entirely in the control of a few men, now formed into a solid 
organization. Now, wealth can only find its ultimate destination 
by means of exchange, and exchange can only continue under 
our present system so long as the means of exchange hold out. 
When there is a reasonably general distribution of money 
among the people, especially the wage-earners and wealth pro- 
ducers, trade becomes brisk, and factories and mills are started 
everywhere. It is from among this class that the great demand 
for commodities arises, and unless you enable them to get the 
means of purchasing, the natural demand is inoperative on 
trade. When, therefore, money circulates among the working 
and poorer classes, trade becomes brisk. This condition is 
allowed to go on until the tools of exchange are fully employed, 
and the bank reserves are reduced to low watermark. Then 
our financiers are compelled to refuse further loans, in order to 
maintain the legal margin of safety. Credit is curtailed ; busi- 
ness begins to decline ; men are discharged ; there is a lessening 
demand for goods since the banks are calling in the means for 
purchasing the necessary tools of commerce. Hence, although 
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the natural demand for goods is as great as ever, the actual 
demand is cut down because our producers and wage-earners 
have not the means of purchasing. Thus it is that no long, 
uninterrupted period of industrial prosperity is possible under 
our present financial system. Our industrial system works in 
cycles. It cannot help but be fitfully spasmodic. The system 
tends to concentrate the means of exchange, not in the hands of 
those who really need it and would, could they get it, employ it 
in production, but in the hands of those who neither toil nor 
spin—society’s drones. Consequently industry is alternately 
depressed and excited with the varying caprices of those whose 
wants are usually satiated. No healthier condition can exist 
than that in which the nation’s currency is generally and 
regularly distributed among the wage-earners. For with them 
the money is constantly moving, and is kept in circulation, a 
necessary condition for industrial progress. But where the 
system tends to concentrate the money in the hands of the few, 
stagnation arises. There is congestion in one center and im- 
poverishment in the other. It is as though you drew all the 
blood from the limbs and confined it to the head. 

Now I contend that the gold standard monetary system is a 
bad system, because of the insufficiency of gold for the needs of 
commerce. In the choice of a material out of which to manu- 
facture any tool or machine, the first question that must be 
answered is this: ‘‘Is there a sufficient supply to meet the 
demand?’’ The car company that attempted to furnish the 
public with ébony or Spanish mahogany cars would be deemed 
insane, owing to the high cost and limited supply of these 
woods. The industrial world always selects the cheapest and 
most plentiful material out of which to manufacture commodi- 
ties. Thus we see iron superseding brass, and wood iron, 
wherever these materials are cheaper and efficient. But our 
monetary science seems to work upon entirely opposite princi- 
ples to those governing our mechanical and physical sciences. 
The combined forces and intelligence of civilization are directed 
toward increasing the number of commodities and cheapening 
of goods. Every labor-saving machine and every invention has 
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this for its immediate object. But money, the most useful, the 
most necessary of all labor-saving machines, the most essential 
for the growth, happiness, and prosperity of nations, is legally 
restricted, and we are actually told that its scarcity is a blessing, 
that if it were plentiful we should sink into decay and ruin, 
and the race rapid!y disappear. Really one cannot but marvel 
at the contradictory nature of this science with all others. If a 
measure were introduced legally restricting the production of 
agricultural machines, of telephones, of sewing machines, the 
press of the country would boil with indignation. How the 
sugar monopoly and Standard Oil Trust have furnished themes 
for the righteous indignation of our newspapers, from one end 
of the country to the other! But this money monopoly, this to 
which all others are mere pigmies, excites no opposition what- 
ever. Indeed, our editors are all employod in justifying it and 
in denouncing those who oppose it. 

The fact that the miner who digs gold is permitted to go 
to the mint and convert his product into legal tender, without 
any expense to him, while the farmer who raises wheat and 
cotton, the miner who produces coal and iron, the lumberman 
who furnishes timber, and the manufacturer who manufactures 
all the comforts and necessaries of human life, are debarred 
from similarly monetizing their products, all this not only 
excites no feeling of burning injustice and wrong on the part of 
our public men, but they are constantly ridiculing those who 
dare to point out and denounce the iniquity of such a system. 
Of course such a system, founded as it is upon a false and 
inequitable principle, cannot operate without producing evil 
and trouble. And we have only to open our eyes to facts to 
realize what a terrible plight the world is in regarding the sub- 
ject of finance. 

I said some time since that the gold basis, the so-called sound 
money system, was unsafe. Let me recite a few facts. 

The recorded gold debts of Europe and of this country alone 
are more than twenty times all the available gold stock in the 
world, and fourteen times more than all the gold that has been 
mined during the past century. The present gold production of 
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the world, enormous and increasing as it is, is not sufficient to 
pay the interest charges on the gold debts of this country alone 
for four months. And yet our papers are constantly soothing 
us with statements as to the ample sufficiency of the present 
gold production to meet the present demands of commerce ! 

In the October 12th number of Harper’s Weekly, Edward 
Atkinson, the well-known statistician, and a man who is repre- 
sented by the press as a great authority on finance, gives us a 
definition of good money. ‘‘ The coin,’’ he says, ‘‘ which being 
beaten smooth with a hammer, retains its full value, is good 
money ; that which being beaten smooth with a hammer, does 
not retain its full value, is bad money.”’ 

Now, these definitions contain a most glaring falsehood, and 
serve to convey a theory which is contrary to fact, to experi- 
ence, to the very elementary principles of political economy. 
What Mr. Atkinson and what the gold standard advocates are 
trying to make the people believe, is, that gold holds its present 
high value, not to its legally established money function, not to 
legislation, but to its ‘‘intrinsic’’ qualities. They wish us to 
believe that if the statutes which constitute gold the ‘‘standard 
of value’’ and the medium of exchange were abolished, the 
value of gold would not be affected. Mr. Atkinson means that, 
or else his definitions amount to nothing. To say that a piece 
of gold of the weight and fineness of a $10 gold piece, is worth 
$10, is only another way of stating that the law permits you to 
go to a United States mint and have it coined into $10. But 
this would be the same with silver, or in fact with any metal, 
under a similar free coinage law. If a free silver. coinage act 
were passed, then every piece of silver of the weight and fine- 
ness of a silver dollar would be worth just one dollar. Now, 
any schoolboy who has mastered the principles of arithmetic 
knows that by adding to the demand of a thing you increase its 
value, and vice versé. When the law gives toa certain com- 
modity the function of discharging debts, it at once opens to 
that commodity an enormous field and creates for it an un- 
limited demand. Its value at once rises. This was the case 
with silver and would be again under a free coinage act. We 
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hear of fifty-cent dollars ; an implication that if the free coinage 
of silver were permitted, dollars would be worth fifty cents. 
The statement is ridiculous. First, because a dollar is not an 
absolute unit of value ; and to talk of a fifty-cent dollar is to 
say that a half dollar and dollar are one and the same thing. 
Second, because supply and demand govern values, and when 
you admit silver to the same privileges as gold, you create a de- 
mand for it, and its value would immediately enhance. The 
fact is, that if a free silver act were passed, silver would imme- 
diately rise in value and gold would ultimately decline, and the 
general purchasing power of dollars would be a little less than 
it is to-day. 

Suppose the civilized world were suddenly to remonetize 
silver and demonetize gold, does any sane man doubt that the 
present values of these metals would be reversed? The fact is 
that Mr. Atkinson and those who believe with him fail to see 
what gives a commodity that functions as money its value. 
They mistake cause for effect. The present value of gold is 
entirely due to legislation, by which it holds a monopoly of 
functioning as legal tender. These gentlemen, however, imagine 
the reverse to be true. They think that gold functions as 
money because of its value. They believe there is some in- 
trinsic property or quality of gold that is responsible for its 
value. 

The scarcity of gold and its legally acquired power to settle 
debts are the only two factors entering into present value. And 
silver or paper may acquire by law exactly similar values. 
The definition of Mr. Atkinson, however, denies the well- 
established principle that supply and demand govern values. It 
is a sheer waste of time to discuss such a bald contradiction of a 
truth which has become axiomatic, and I merely place it before 
you to show you the desperate straits to which the gold standard 
advocates are reduced in order to maintain their ground. 

The truth is that whenever a commodity functions as money, 
its commodity value is lost sight of. For if the commodity is 
more valuable than the nominal coin value, it at once dis- 
appears from circulation. This is the essence of what is termed 
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the Gresham Law, which says that ‘‘bad money drives out good 
money,’’ and which would be more correct if stated in these 
words, ‘‘Cheap money drives out dear money.” This law 
applies to all commodities alike, and illustrates the fact that the 
whole tendency of the commercial and industrial world, of 
progress and civilization, is to reduce the cost of production of 
all things, to economize labor. Now the legal privilege of 
monetization given gold at once fixes a limit below which it is 
impossible to fall, but it does not prevent it from rising above 
that value. Hence, if gold functions as a coin, it does so only 
because it is more valuable as money than as gold, and hence 
it is solely the money function that gives it its present value. 
And since sixty per cent of all the gold produced is employed 
for coinage purposes, it shows that its use in the arts does not 
determine its present value. 

In conclusion, let me urge you to study this money question for 
yourselves. It is by far the most important social and political 
problem confronting the human race to-day. It touches the life 
and happiness of every human being in the civilized world. 

Two paths are open for us. The one is a free monetary 
system, based not upon one particular form of wealth, but upon 
all wealth ; a system that gives a substantial basis to all forms of 
currency and credit. The other is a system by which one 
commodity is exalted into a king, a despot, an omnipotent ruler 
over all other commodities. It is essentially monarchical in 
principle. It means despotism on the one hand, and subjuga- 
tion and slavery on the other. 

The free monetization of commodities is entirely safe. It 
keeps the issuance of money within the limits of the values it 
represents. Under it, panics and business depressions become 
impossible. Industry, the sole creator of wealth, would then be 
free, and the shackles which now bind it as the slave of finance 
would be broken. The gold basis means an unsafe currency. It 
means overissuance of money, the use of a baseless credit 
system. 

Gold, as I have said, is insufficient to support a nation’s 
currency, without the issuing of more promises to pay than 
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there is gold to redeem with. Hence we are driven to an un- 
stable condition, and panics and bankruptcies are inevitable. 
It is wrong, utterly wrong, to make civilization dependent upon 
the accidents of mining. It is wrong, utterly wrong, to make 
invention, science, art, even life itself subject to the caprices of 
gold and currency speculators.. Our safety as a nation, our 
honor, happiness, and welfare as a people, depend upon a scien- 
tific solution of this great problem. It is only by thought and 
study, devoid of all passion, party strife, and prejudice, that we 
can arrive at this desirable consummation. 

ARTHUR KITSON. 











THE STRUGGLE FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


BY PROF. JOHN 8. BASSETT. 


HE ends of our American government will best be realized 

by the freest, most intelligent, and most conscientious 
participation of the individual citizens in public affairs. This 
is a truth that has been more or less conceded since the Ameri- 
can stock began ; but through all it has had a certain amount of 
development. It has passed through four stages of growth in 
regard to its actual interpretation into public affairs. (1) In 
the colonial period it was a claim of the Americans. The strug- 
gle to get it, however, was chiefly confined to attempts to over- 
come the unwarranted authority of the royal prerogative which 
was exercised by governors, councillors, and other agents of the 
British government. (2) The success of the Revolution threw 
the reins of state into the hands of a certain number of men 
of local prominence who had organized and guided to the suc- 
cess that notable struggle. In many of the states these were 
men of the local aristocracy. When they came to decide as to 
the means of carrying on the government which had thus been 
born they adopted a system which would leave control of affairs 
in their own hands. They were convinced, and properly so, 
that this was the best means of perpetuating the principles for 
which they had fought. Accordingly, in most of the states 
suffrage was in some way restricted. (3) In the course of a 
generation these men had died and the principles they had 
wished to perpetuate had so crystallized themselves in the 
political habit of the country that there was no longer need that 
the old restrictions should be in force. With the great political 
upheaval that is associated with the name of President Jackson 
came a wave of reform that swamped state after state, till 
suffrage was at length placed on a basis of equal rights for all. 
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Many people thought then that the ends of our government had 
been attained. They were mistaken. (4) It was soon seen 
that although all men might now vote, the freest, most intelli- 
gent, and most conscientious action of the individual citizen was 
thwarted by the power of rings, caucuses, lobbies, and in short 
by corruption in politics. This conviction has set to work a vast 
number of agents of reform. There is an increasing demand to 
get down to the basis of intelligent and honest individual 
responsibility. This struggle will be won as the other struggles 
have been won. A generation hence another obstacle to the 
best individual action will be the object of the reformers’ efforts 
and the great moral forces of our people will take another step 
in a progress which only the end of time will see concluded. 

The various struggles are all pretty much alike in outline. 
Those who are to-day fighting to remove political corruption 
may not inappropriately know the experience of another strug- 
gle that has already been won. Such knowledge will give 
experience and confidence for the present. It is for this reason 
that we may consider the story of the fight for equal suffrage in 
the state of North Carolina. 

At the beginning of the Revolution, when the patriot leaders 
found themselves in charge of the government of the province 
of North Carolina, they decided that they would take into their 
own control all those executive offices ; as the governorship, the 
secretaryship, the appointment of sheriffs, and the various other 
fanctions which previously had been in the hands of the crown. 
They accordingly provided that all these officers should thence- 
forth be chosen by the Assembly. That body was by this means 
supreme. In order that the Assembly might remain in their 
own conservative hands they provided that there should be two 
houses, each of which should have a veto on the measures of the 
other. The lower of these houses should be chosen by the free- 
men of the state; but the upper should be chosen by those 
freeholders who owned fifty acres of land in fee or for life. 

The result of the labors of these leaders was the constitution 
of 1776. It remained in force until 1835, when there was a con- 
vention in which many of its features were amended. The 
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feature in regard to the property qualification for voting, how- 
ever, was not disturbed. But it was only seven years later that 
it began to be agitated. In 1842 we have mention of a mass 
meeting in Lenoir County to protest against the existing arrange- 
ment. The meeting addressed the county’s representative in the 
state legislature, asking his views on the subject. This is all 
the mention we have of this matter. It was not long afterwards 
when Green W. Caldwell brought up the same matter in the 
Assembly, ‘‘but,’’ said an opposition paper, “‘it met with so 
unfavorable a reception then as was sufficient to convince its 
sapient author that intelligent men would not be duped into the 
support of any such a dangerous and leveling innovation.”’ 

In 1848 there appeared a man in the state’s politics who had 
both the ability, the courage, and the conviction to push the 
matter to success. This man was David S. Reid of Rockingham 
County. It is said that the idea of making the fight was first 
suggested to him by Stephen A. Douglas, who was at that time 
visiting relatives of Mrs. Douglas in that county. For some 
years the Democrats had been losing strength before the Whigs, 
who embraced most of the vast number of small landowners in 
the central and western part of the state. Mr. Reid was nomi- 
nated against his wishes and informed the party leaders that he 
would accept the nomination only on condition that he be 
allowed to make the canvass on the question of a constitutional 
amendment to abolish the property qualification. The leaders 
with much hesitation finally concluded to accept the conditions. 
They had their doubts of the expediency of the proceedings and 
many of them supported it but faintly. Mr. Reid had, how- 
ever, one ally of unusual strength. W. W. Holden, editor of 
The Standard, a leading paper of Raleigh, had once been a poor 
boy and had sympathy with the landless men. He came to 
the assistance of the Democratic leader and together the state 
was given an earnest and efficient canvass. Although politicians 
had predicted failure the result was a great reduction of the 
usual Whig majority. Still the Democrats were defeated. Two 
years later the same two men faced each other as candidates for 
the governorship from their respective parties. Free suffrage 
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had in the meantime grown more popular. Governor Manly, 
the Whig candidate, now declared that he was personally 
opposed to the doctrine, but that since the people seemed to 
desire it he would promise not to antagonize it. The Demo- 
crats were not uncertain. Their platform demanded in the 
strongest terms the abolition of the property qualification by 
constitutional amendment. As between the candidate who 
waived his convictions for the wishes of the people and the 
candidate who stood for his convictions the people chose the 
latter. Mr. Reed, who had been defeated by a minority of 854 
votes in 1848, was now, in 1850, victorious by a majority of 
2,774. 

The fight was now transferred to the Assembly. To passa 
constitutional amendment it was necessary that it should pass 
each house by a three fifths vote, lie on the table till the next 
Assembly, and then receive a two thirds vote of each house. 
All this must be followed by a ratification by a popular vote. 
To this formidable task the friends of equal suffrage now 
addressed themselves. The Whigs met them with a proposition 
to call a constitutional convention, their “object being to get 
representation in the Assembly placed on the basis of white, 
rather than federal, population. Such a measure would operate 
against the Democrats, who were. strongest where there were 
most slaves. The demand for the convention failed by a good 
majority. The Democrats then brought in their proposition. 
After a spirited debate they lacked four votes of the necessary 
three fifths majority in the House of Commons. They did not 
become disheartened, but in a few days secured a reconsidera- 
tion and passed their bill by a vote of eighty-five to thirty-six. 
In the Senate the measure had the same success. Defeated at 
first, it was taken up on a motion to reconsider and passed by 
thirty-two to fifteen votes. 

Everything now depended on the political complexion of the 
succeeding legislature. The Democrats did their utmost to get 
two thirds of the votes of each house. The Whigs again urged 
a constitutional convention, hoping by that means to elect 
enough members to render impossible a two thirds majority by 
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their opponents. As soon as the Assembly was met the measure 
was introduced. It passed safely through the Commons but 
lacked one vote in the Senate. Weldon Edwards was speaker of 
the Senate. He could secure the passage of the bill by casting 
his vote. He was a Democrat. His party turned to him with 
anxiety. He refused to vote and equal suffrage was lost. 
Holden, in the Standard, charged that Edwards had defeated it. 
It was a provoking defeat and might well have disheartened the 
advocates of the bill, but they had no intention of giving up. 

The struggle was renewed in 1854. The Whigs declared for a 
general revision of the Constitution. In party convention they 
resolved : ‘* That we are of the opinion that the people of North 
Carolina desire a change in the constitution of the state and that 
this can most wisely and safely be done by a convention of 
delegates elected by the people. Therefore we recommend to 
the legislature to call such a convention and in submitting the 
election of delegates to the people, so to provide as to preserve 
the present basis of representation in the legislature.’”’ The 
Democrats stood to the fight on the single issue of equal 
suffrage, to be secured by constitutional amendment. They had 
the advantage of a single clearly defined issue. They appealed 
to the innate sense of justice for which wise politicians have 
always trusted the people. It cannot be doubted also that the 
trend of the slavery question in national politics was for the 
advantage of the state Democracy. The election showed that 
- party strongly in the ascendant. Equal suffrage was again 
passed by a three fifths majority. So much had it gained with 
the people that no further attempt was made by the Whigs to 
oppose it.. It received the necessary two thirds majority in 1856 
and in August, 1857, it was ratified by the people by 50,007 
as against 19,379 votes. 

Thus was achieved the greatest political victory ever won in 
the state. It illustrated a fact which is too often lost to sight 
to-day, viz., that a strong and sustained appeal to the good sense 
of the people in favor of a righteous measure will at length be 
crowned with popular approval. 

JoHN 8. BASSETT. 




















A CABINET SECRETARY OF LABOR. 


BY MORRISON I. SWIFT. 


T is becoming clear that governments cannot ignore the labor 
question and stand. The theory of “‘ hands off’’ has failed, 
and the only pertinent question is how government hands are to 
be laid on. It will be as the agent of intelligent justice, con- 
trolling the anarchist forces of wealth, or as the subaltern and 
accomplice of these forces, to meet popular rebellion. Contem- 
poraneous events, Chicago, Brooklyn, warn that do-nothing- 
ism in the old sense means fight ; for if the state can be gotten 
to do nothing the citizens will rebel, and the state will be 
ignominiously compelled to fight back. Ignominiously, because 
it chose the ‘part of repressive fighter rathér than of just 
mediator. The existence of the state will be imperilled, and if 
it survives to enforce the tyranny for which it fights its own 
downfall were preferable. 

Although the government is nominally one of and by. the 
people, it is necessary to remember that the people have very 
little to say about it. The incumbent of office is remote from 
popular command and is amenable only to the small political 
clique, which is allowed to exploit politics on condition of keep- 
ing the track clear for the owning class to exploit industry. 
And he is generally a political debauchee, with no interest in 
principles or in progress beyond his own. If the state ever 
belonged to the people it has slipped out of their hands, and 
this creates the seeming paradox of a people in antagonism to a 
state which they are supposed to constitute. For the state to 
collapse, however, is something more than even the political 
creature can composedly face. It will not pay him to have it 
collapse, and at the last moment, when war or downfall is 
imminent, he may do something to prevent them for his own 
sake. 
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Whatever the state does is attended to, for everybody’s eyes 
are upon it. Whatever individuals do may pass unnoticed: 
The state, therefore, is the prime educator. The state has 
greater facilities for accurate information than private individ- 
uals. When it gathers facts or forms conclusions it has funds 
and apparatus to make them known everywhere. Its investi- 
gations are relied upon. It has power to act when it is con- 
vinced that a course ought to be taken; the private individual 
can only act on a great scale by inducing government to act. 
The office of the legislator is to initiate. He is elected to be 
foremost in attending to important questions. He is supposed 
to know about them, and to lead practically in their solution. 
Since the people expect leadership of him their temper is to 
accept and approve. Government action signalizes a subject as 
one that ought to be studied by the citizen, and the busy man 
often waits to have what is vital selected for him. The semi- 
ignorant have a remnant awe of government acts, and are more 
disposed to realize a serious issue when governmént tells them 
it is serious than to rely upon their own or other individual 
judgment. When a policy is recognized in law it at least can- 
not be ignored. It must be tried out. If it is good the good 
will be obtained, and in any case the people will be enlightened. 

What ought to result educationally from a Congress or Parlia- 
ment has been suggested by Walter Bagehot apropos of Eng- 
lish institutions: ‘‘A great and open council of considerable 
men cannot be placed in the middle of a society without altering 
that society. It ought to alter it for the better. It ought to 
teach the nation what it does not know.’’* Such a body of 
really considerable men would have a great destiny. But even 
when they are not considerable its influence will be deeply felt. 
Incredible time is expended by the people in following the pro- 
ceedings of our own Congress, even when they are in the highest 
degree sterile. The volumes of discussion which the press 
issues indicate that the people demand them. Whatever subject 
Congress or an administrative department takes up is greeted 
with the same fervent curiosity. Under these conditions, 
" *“ The English Constitution,” page 196. 
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although the members of the central deliberative body may be 
thoroughly mediocre or inferior, if they can be impelled to 
consider a weighty matter, they emphasize it and impress it 
upon the country. They may not help by the character of their 
discussion of it, which may be hopelessly feeble, but by discuss- 
ing it at all, and thus focalizing the thought of the nation 
upon it. The people require incitements. Republican govern- 
ment has not taught men to subdue their prejudices and break 
the tether of their habits. The good, if it is new, has not 
sufficient power to attract the majority, and some artificial means 
of compelling their notice, especially if it includes iteration and 
reiteration, is still the most efficacious propulsion toward virtue. 

An important step would be taken in government avowal and 
comprehension of the labor problem by placing the National 
Department of Labor on a par with the leading departments of 
state and giving its chief administrative position as cabinet 
secretary. There are eight cabinet officers, the heads of those 
departments which cover the most important affairs. Agricul- 
ture was the last to be let in. The Labor Department stands 
by itself and has no cabinet voice. In England the number of 
cabinet ministers is not invariable as with us. Eleven depart- 
ments are always represented, and others are added according 
to the prominence of their interests at the time. The interests 
raised by the labor problem in this country entirely transcend 
all others, but in the executive council chamber they have no 
spokesman or expounder. There is a tremendous loss of execu- 
tive intelligence through this vacancy. There is not a possi- 
bility only, but probability and almost certainty of blunders of 
the largest sort. 

It needs a man there of great inforntation on this subject ; one 
of external and mechanical observation would be of no use. It 
must be one who comprehends the springs of the labor move- 
ment, and that will have to be a man of force and caliber. 
Imagine him placed in the American cabinet to interpret and 
explain these unspeakable phenomena which are dissolving 
foundations and consuming men’s peace. How quickly he 
would dispel those scores of fogs! How easily he could show 
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a way to avoid the menacing friction between government and 
citizens. which is blotting our record! How he would educate 
his colleagues by transmitting to them those views based on fact 
which he only among them would have, and out of the incom- 
petency and chaos prevailing in their minds at length be able to 
evolve a reasonable and efficient policy! And how this policy 
would clear the gloom which overhangs us! One wise man in 
the right place could do this, because there his voice would be 
heard with effect. 

A few years ago an amazing and portentous confession of 
national incompetency was made by a leading journal, called 
forth by an essay on the condition of American workingmen. 
The journal condemned the sentiments of the essayist, saying, 
‘*Surely, too, every sensible and observing man knows that 
these articles feed the fires of anarchical discontent all over the 
country ; that there is nothing more mischievous than persuad- 
ing ignorant men that they are suffering from evils for which 
nobody knows any peaceful remedy.’’ Apart from the ethics of 
keeping silence about evils from which men are suffering in 
order not to be put to it to find remedies, the people who are 
staggering under these evils now recognize them so vividly 
without persuasion that the sole question is the remedy. To tell 
them that nobody knows any peaceful remedy is equivalent to 
advising non-peaceful remedies, for their minds are set to have 
relief. The truth is, and it is very shameful, that no pains 
have been taken to discover any remedy at all. Government 
has slept while the problem became gigantic. To recover lost 
ground it should now hasten to incorporate the neglected prob- 
lem into the national structure and program. It can convince 
the people of its confidence that peaceful remedies exist, and of 
its established purpose to find them. , 

Cornered by circumstances from which it could not run away, 
the administration was lately compelled to act on the conflict 
between capital and labor. The cabinet dealing with the 
Chicago strike was like nine blacksmiths building a house or 
painting asign. It was not their vocation nor did they provide 
themselves with the directing advice of anybody whose vocation 
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it was. They might have had the highest intentions without 
any hope of success but chance, for the noblest motives cannot 
endow the blacksmith with the builder’s or painter’s art. 

The misfortune of not having a labor secretary in the cabinet 
was conspicuous. There was no reliable information to base 
action upon, and federal intervention was so mixed and incon- 
sistent that no class of society emerged from the conflict satis- 
fied. The attorney-general was charged by the working people 
with interfering as a corporation lawyer; they maintained that 
President Cleveland’s interposition with troops was the perver- 
sion of executive authority by upholding capitalists’ interests, 
while the governor of Illinois decried the ordering as arbitrary, 
because the state although at all times amply able had not been 
called upon to quell the trouble ; the mayor of Chicago likewise 
censured the president for meddling; a flame of indignation 
against the courts spread through the working classes because 
the volley of injunctions proceeding from them was issued, the 
workingmen contended, to crush the strike. -On the other 
hand, Mr. Cleveland was condemned by the wealthy because he 
did not proclaim against the rioters earlier; Governor Altgeld 
and Mayor Hopkins were denounced from the same quarter as 
connivers with the strikers, apparently because they did not 
come to the rescue of the railroads without being called, 
although this reasoning would also have made the federal 
government connive ; and the general in command received his 
meed of blame from the rich for not killing more persons. 

The net result was a material lessening of the workingman’s 
loyalty to government and confidence of the fairness of its 
judiciary, a clearer pronunciation of the cleft between the 
masses and the classes, and in the minds of the wealthy a 
strengthened impulse toward military government. The con- 
flict of authorities, the want of tact and penetration at Washing- 
ton, the complete absence of preparation for allaying such 
troubles without bloodshed, were painfully manifest to all ; and 
in probably all minds the sense of domestic security, confidence 
in the creed of law and order, and respect for the intelligent 
inclination or the forced capacity of the state to provide fit- 
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ting apparatus for so grave a matter, were extremely shaken. 

It is now nobody’s business to know about the causes of these 
catastrophes beforehand and to head them off. The entire 
people have apparently acquiesced in placing the labor contro- 
versy in the catalogue of those ungovernable evils which seemed 
to Alexander Hamilton to evade the nets of human contrivance. 
In his persuasion of their transcendental quality he wrote: 
‘¢ And as to those mortal feuds which, in certain conjunctures, 
spread a conflagration through a whole nation, or through a 
very large proportion of it, proceeding either from weighty 
causes of discontent given by the government or from the con- 
tagion of some violent popular paroxysm, they do not fall 
within any ordinary rules of calculation. When they happen, 
they commonly amount to revolutions and dismemberments of 
empire. No form of government can always either avoid or 
control them. It is in vain to hope to guard against events too 
mighty for human foresight or precaution, and it would be idle 
to object to a government because it could not perform impossi- 
bilities.’ * 

True, it is a ‘“‘weighty cause of discontent’’ if government 
incontinently renounces all responsibility in the most pressing 
and momentous public issue of the age, when it is idle and 
ignorant concerning a giant and mortal controversy which has 
filled the horizon with its clouds and lightnings for years, and 
yet this is anything but being surprised by ‘‘events too mighty 
for human foresight and precaution.’’ It is rather beseeching 
‘*some violent popular paroxysm’”’ to break forth, and cultiva- 
ting its contagion. This government asks for respect, but what 
does it do to earn respect? There have been warnings until 
their very magnitude and recurrence have grown commonplace. 
No extenuation survives for those who, stationed where they are 
to scan the approaches of trouble, have seen with full vision 
every one of those prophetic occurrences whose incessant 
reappearance upon the field of contemporary history has hardly 
permitted space for any other important event. He is a 
traitorous guardian who foresees evils and by silence promotes 
“* The Federalist, No. XVI., page 97. 
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what his office is to prevent. It is idle to find fault with a 
government for what it cannot perform, but it would be a crime 
to condone that sublime imbecility which shirks its duty in 
order to court its own ease, on the very threshold of revolutions 
and dismemberments. 

If there are some who delighted to fancy that the mighty 
questions which appal us ‘‘do not fall within any ordinary rules 
of calculation,’”’ so that government is perforce condemned to 
inaction and impotence, the report of the commission on the 
Pullman strike must have dispelled that illusion. The commis- 
sion was appointed at the eleventh hour; the evil had been 
done, the ugly social wound was inflicted. It was too late for 
prevention or compensation. All that the government could 
accomplish was to go back several months and gather up facts 
which were strewn upon the surface and had lain there from the 
beginning, open to all the world and ignored by all the world. 

The report of the commission was a reversal of nearly every- 
thing the public and government had thought. It evinced that 
the strike had been a just and necessary one, forced into exist- 
ence by the sordid utilization of employers’ privileges legally 
allowed but intrinsically irreconcilable with decency and right. 
It gave the public and the reverberant press the chagrin of see- 
ing the foundations of their exhaustive vituperation of the 
strikers swept away. It drove this press to the bitter dilemma 
of unsaying what it had screamed with scurrilous rancor for 
months, or of sticking to it against the damning verdict of 
sedulous investigation and irrefragable evidence, and of turning 
its batteries of calumny and vilification from the working classes 
upon the commission itself. 

The latter disgraceful course was generally chosen. The Los 
Angeles Times said on printing the report: ‘‘ It is an outrageous 
piece of special pleading, concocted with the obvious design of 
whitewashing the A. R. U. and currying favor with organized 
disorder.”’ ‘‘It descends to the lowest depths of pettifoggery 
in working out its illogical conclusions.”’* The New York 
Tribune, under the inscription ‘‘ Lawlessness Justified,’’ gave 

* November 15, 1894. 
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forth: ‘‘What we do condemn the commission for is the reck- 
lessness and folly with which it has indirectly, but no less 
positively, justified conditions of irresponsible dictatorship, 
rapine, lawlessness, and anarchy, and thereby openly invited a 
recurrence of similar outbreaks equally alarming and destruc- 
tive to public peace. . . . The effect of the report will be 
unsettling and mischievous.’’* The Boston Transcript, after 
inflaming the evil passions of the rich by anathematizing the 
strikers as conspirators and pronouncing it ‘‘a question whether 
our government is ‘of the people, for the people, by the 
people,’ or a travesty cooked up by wild western ignorance and 
irresponsible tyranny,’’+ churlishly accepted the rebuttal of its 
blundering onset with no other apology to the working classes 
than is contained in estimating the attorney-general’s opinion in 
the case between the striking switchmen and the receivers of the 
Reading Railroad, ‘‘ victory enough for one year,’’ ‘‘ right on 
top’’ of which, however, comes the report of the commission 
“finding the Pullman Company and the railways’ General 
Managers’ Association in the wrong in the circumstances lead- 
ing up to the terrible labor troubles of last summer in 
Chicago.’’{ But later the headline editor surreptitiously 
betrayed the paper over to truth in the winged sentence, ‘‘ Con- 
centrated Essence of Gall,’’ introducing the characteristic intelli- 
gence from Washington that ‘‘the railroads want pay for carry- 
ing the soldiers who saved their property from destruction.”’ || 

How much would have been saved if the commission had 
investigated and reported at the inception of the Pullman strike, 
or even when the sympathetic railroad strike began! The 
rebellion would not have transpired, the blood of the rich and 
the laborers would not have boiled with a class rage beyond 
anything known heretofore in this country, the press of the 
wealthy would not have blindly taken a stand from which it 
could not extricate itself without stultifying its professional 
acumen—in short, the whole painful chapter of tragic events 
which are now hardened history would not have been. 





* November 14, 1894. 

tJuly 6, 1894. 

i ovenies 14, 1894. 
November 20, 1894. 
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The commission received especial obloquy for saying, ‘‘The 
policy of both the Pullman Company and the Railway Managers’ 
Association in reference to applications to arbitrate closed the 
door to all attempts at conciliation and settlement of differences. 
The commission is impressed with the belief, by the evidence 
and by the attendant circumstances as disclosed, that a different 
policy would have prevented the loss of life and great loss of 
property and wages occasioned by the strike.’’ It was replied 
to this scorching arraignment that ‘“‘what was indispensable 
then was an absolute refusal on the part of the Pullman Com- 
pany and the General Managers’ Association to do what the 
commissioners now say they ought to have done.’”’ But what is 
perfectly certain is that the great body of Americans would have 
had a very different opinion if the facts given to them subse- 
quently by the commission had been in their hands then, and 
that if the public had been posted in the first days the general 
sentiment would have been overwhelmingly on the side of the 
strikers. Here then we have justice alarmingly balked by the 
general ignorance of facts which were accessible to proper 
inquiry ; on account of the powerlessness of truth to be heard 
we have ‘‘a rebellion against authority of terrible gravity,’’ and 
the sudden formation of one of those mortal feuds which tend to 
culminate in revolutions and dismemberments of empire. 

Quite apart from the immediate ravaging consequences of an 
ignorance which plunges a sober commonwealth into chaos, it is 
demoralizing for a great people to have to reflect that it has 
gone egregiously wrong without excuse, and is therefore more 
than likely to repeat the fatal incontinence. And for such a 
people to allow their “‘ authorities’’ to persist in the blunders of 
ignorance in the most critical affairs is to commit the republic to 
damnation. 

The Department of Labor at present ‘‘is charged with the 
collection and publication of statistical and other information 
touching the condition and interests of laborers—information, 
for instance, bearing upon the relations of labor and capital, 
hours of labor, the housing of laborers, rates of wages and 
methods of payment, the food and expenses of laborers, etc.’’ 
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Hence the necessary foundation already exists. A department 
owes its establishment and development to legislative act, so 
that the proposed alteration would be simple. 

The functions of the department would necessarily be greatly 
extended in concurrence with the actual proportions of the field. 
Admitting the struggle between capital and labor to be the most 
weighty affair of the modern world, to chronicle properly its 
movements and keep them correctly before the people would be 
alone a gigantic work. If it were battles of arms between two 
factions or nations over some contemptible rivalship the country 
would have the minutest details, and these comparatively worth- 
less proceedings would be preserved with pedantic care for 
posterity. But one of the really pregnant and mighty race 
events is allowed to slip along half unnoticed. In the present 
growing strain between the combatants it would not be too much 
to publish several periodicals of exact facts from the Labor 
Department, monthly or weekly, and in emergencies daily, to 
educate the people on their own vital affairs. The present able 
methods of the department would cover the ground proposed 
by enlargement and extension into new fields. 

The labor question would no longer be the dreadful apparition 
that it is if these points were carefully investigated and pub- 
lished—the principles on which the capitalists deal with their 
employees ; the profits of the capitalists ; how the wages of the 
employed compare with these profits ; how the capitalists live ; 
how the workmen live; how many of the capitalists drawing 
revenue from the industry perform any service in connection 
with it, or with any industry ; what the naturé of that service 
is, and the number of hours required by it; the hours required 
of the workmen; the surroundings in which the labor of the 
capitalist and the workman are carried on respectively ; the pay 
of the officers of the industry, compared with the pay of the 
workmen ; whether when wages are reduced the salaries of these 
officials are also reduced, and in the same proportion as wages ; 
whether any of the salaried offices are sinecures or partial 
sinecures ; whether in dull times profits are kept up by cutting 
down wages ; whether the workingmen are better able to stand 
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@ diminution of wages than the owners are a lessening of profits ; 
how the necessaries and health-giving comforts of the two are 
affected by decrease of income; whether a certain standard of 
profits, represented by the expected rate of interest on invested 
capital is maintained at the expense of the education, health, 
and development of the workman, and how this will influence 
the character and prosperity of the nation in the long run; 
what proportion of the profits goes to pay interest upon capital 
which was never invested in the industry but was created out of 
water ; the quantity of labor of women and children, and how 
the families and the health and nurture of the offspring are 
affected by it; the degree of education possible for the work- 
men’s children ; the sanitary conditions which the wages paid 
are able to command, and the quality of the food ; the regularity 
and irregularity of the employment given ; the provision which 
the workmen are able to make for bad periods of business, 
sickness, and old age; the history of the development of the 
industry, how it attained its present position, how the capital 
for it was acquired, what service its present owners rendered in 
return for it, how many of them ever did anything to develop 
the industry, and what proportion the laborers received during 
the massing of this capital ; the number of workmen that have 
been displaced by machinery and consolidation, and what 
became of them; how far the workmen are consulted and 
treated as if they had an interest in the industry; how often 
wages are raised in prosperous seasons without the stimulus of a 
strike or the threat of one; how often, when wages are lowered 
under plea of necessity, this plea is more than pretense ; the 
real cause and warrant for every reduction of wages which is 
not heartily acquiesced in by the workmen ; all the conditions 
originating and involved in strikes ; the mathematical degree of 
hope of bettering his estate the laborer is justified in having ; 
the ideals, wishes, and purposes of the working classes, and the 
intrinsic meaning of the labor movement for them. 

These are some of the inquiries to be made and regularly 
transmitted to the public. If there were a minister in the 
cabinet well versed in these subjects, prepared to furnish 
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information and suggestion to congressmen, authorized and 
expected to have and develop a policy on the conflict between 
capital and labor, we should have no more Homestead slaughters, 
Chicago rebellions, or Brooklyn riots. It would be the greatest 
possible boon to the country if the property-owning classes 
could have the social movement translated and interpreted to 
them. The investigation of strikes should be begun by apply- 
ing the foregoing inquiries to leading industries long before the 
strikes occur. The government now tardily lags in to examine 
the battlefield after the battle. 

MoRRISON I. SwIFt. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL STATESMAN. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


VENTS of the past few months have projected the view of 

the American people much more forcibly upon the politics 

of the world and have given a distinctly international com- 
plexion to the politics of the country itself. Men who have 
strumnied over tariff facts and figures until they were pro- 
ficient political economists have awaked to the consciousness 
that beside the tremendous issues of life and death which have 
arisen in less peaceful and favored lands, our solicitude in re- 
gard to slightly increased or diminished taxation—and that of 
an indirect character—seems weak and narrow. Not that our 
sympathy with the oppressed should lead us to neglect or under- 
value the problems of local and national politics which crowd so 
thick and fast around us, but that they should not absorb all our 
attention. We should be able to take a wider sweep and should 
cultivate some sympathy with the millions of oppressed in other 
lands. We have had the plainest object lessons of late. We 
have had our republicanism stirred to its center as we have be- 
come painfully impressed with the fact that not one monarchy 
of the Old World at this day occupies the position of a real 
defender of the weak, but each in its way is a selfish opportunist 
—ready to profit by the overthrow of the weak but waiting until 
that is accomplished, lest in its desire to gobble a slice for itself 
it may rouse the wrath of some of its equals in strength. It is 
well that our people have had such object lessons, painful and 
exasperating though they may be. It is to be feared that in our 
weariness of Independence Day frothings, of the vapidity of 
jingo babblers, and the like, we had grown at heart a little 
indifferent to the real temper and purpose of the average 
European monarehy and a little callous to the peril which 
besets whole peoples with whom we would otherwise deeply 
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sympathize. There is such a thing as disgusting the best of 
men with a good cause—by travesty, by caricature, by that 
ignorance in advocacy thereof which is so exasperating that it 
may prejudice the cause itself in the minds of its sincerest 
friends. Some men have actually been heard to speak of re- 
publican institutions as a failure—in disgust perhaps at the 
rudeness and actual trickery and bribery which too often sully 
the elective franchise. But we have also seen the wealthier of 
our citizens making painful and almost ludicrous efforts to buy 
their way into the presentation chamber at court. We have 
witnessed the utter abandon with which rich and ambitious 
parents will sacrifice their daughters on the altars of legalized 
shame for the sake of an aristocratic connection, marrying men 
whose reputation in their own circles is that of blacklegs or 
Lotharios of the grossest, most selfish type. This decadence of 
our republicanism had gone far. Our forefathers had grown 
dim and it seemed so pleasant to believe that the grounds for 
their prejudice against monarchical things were not so strongly 
existent to-day. In a certain sense we have of late had a rather 
rude awakening. We have seen that under the guise of what 
we admired as the modern presentment of chivalry there lurked 
the cold-blooded selfishness which would condemn a whole 
people to the worst outrages of fanatical and lustful Turks. 
We have seen that their chivalry consists in wearing a mask, 
each for the other, with the poniard up the sleeve, each ready to 
deliver the other a deadly blow if it shall subserve his in- 
dividual interest and if he is permitted to do so. I can only 
hope that the object lesson of European diplomacy in the past 
few months will strengthen our Americanism. 

Of course the perfidious course of England and other powers 
with reference to the Armenians in particular does not change 
in our minds the estimate we have already formed of the 
average Russian, French, German, or English character. Those 
whom we may have esteemed and valued as friends, or as 
literary or scientific beacon-lights, are no less dear now because 
they happen to live in countries which in their cowardly fear of 
each other have sunk so low as governments in the moral 
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estimate of mankind. The republic of letters and science does 
not expel or brand the individual for the shame on his national 
escutcheon. It takes a good many people to make a nation and 
it takes very complex causes to fix the selection of a premier. 
He must be a pilot even though he steer into disgrace and 
reproach—he must simply not steer into danger. This is the 
curse of European politics just now—that it is founded on 
mingled cowardice and ambition—an ambition however which 
means mere greed. Our people have had an opportunity for 
months to realize the full force of this condition and to see, not 
dimly, whither it is tending. The coward must some time or 
other fight. The man who will not fight in a good cause may 
have to fight in a bad one. I am no prophet, but it takes a very 
scant measure of historical divination to read the signs of the 
coming conflict. We can see thus that there is need for more 
attention on the part of our people to international questions, 
since they are very likely to interest us more and more as 
months and years roll on. We have found ourselves by a 
strange drift of circumstances the one nation in the world which 
has come out plainly and through legislative expression in con- 
demnation of the atrocities perpetrated on the Christians of 
Armenia, and in sympathy also with the cause of Ouban 
liberty. And yet in the meanwhile there have been voices not 
a few in our midst which sounded so strangely like the cowards’ 
squeak around the kingly council board—counselling prudence 
and a regard for the good-will of royal tyrants—talking of 
ententes cordiales and all the ‘‘ dwarfish demons’’ of a mask-like 
policy which our forefathers never knew or which, if any knew, 
they threw aside when they threw overboard the tea in Boston 
Harbor. 

Buncombe, as the term is generally understood, is a little 
absurd but it has already been severely scourged. Our people 
now are more sensitive than formerly to ridicule on the score of 
their Americanism. We import too many Old World ideas of 
propriety of expression and we are falling diplomatically too 
much into the rut of our continental neighbors. This is why I 
predict that the man who can set forth true Americanism of 
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feeling without the suspicion of a selfish and designing jingoism 
will best illustrate the spirit and temper of our people and will 
be known as the true international statesman of the age. Let it 
be understood once for all that the world of European monarchy 
cares nothing for our republican ideas except in so far as we are 
able to enforce them, if need be, in a tangible way. The surface 
indications of friendship for well-heeled American guests at 
fashionable spas and baths must not be mistaken for any great 
increase of Americo-mania. This republic has committed the 
crime of succeeding as such and as standing as a perpetual 
barrier in the path of transatlantic aggression—so we may well 
be assured that those who are deaf to the shrieks of outraged 
and murdered Christians whom they might have protected 
would in the case of a like powerlessness on our part be equally 
as unmoved. 

This Armenian question is of crucial importance not merely 
with reference to its own comprehensiveness but as showing up 
the real motive and inspiration of all European diplomacy. It 
must be a guide and a warning to us. We feel very secure and 
so in a sense we are. But I, for one, after hearing the piteous 
wails of the helpless sound in vain in the ears of England, 
Germany, France, and Russia, would not give many figs for 
their friendship jointly or severally if for any cause this country 
should ever be imperilled. Therefore there arises more need 
than before for a high quality of international statesmanship— 
not that vulgar jingoism which appeals to votes here and there 
or which delights to pick a quarrel for the mere pleasure of 
vaunting and blustering. We want men who can read, inter- 
nationally, the signs of the times and can read them thoroughly. 
We want men who have made a dispassionate study of diplo- 
macy in Europe—of the combinations which have been made— 
and so may form good forecasts as to combinations which may 
be made. Such a diplomatist need not be a cynic—that is, he 
need not have a jaundiced hatred of European nations based on 
the insincerity and double-dealing of their diplomats. All he 
needs is to see things as they are without unnecessary prejudice. 

We do not want any war with England or any other power on 
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earth, but what we do want is that this country shall be pre- 
pared to meet aggression. Some people have the idea that the 
United States are beloved and respected by other nations—that 
our tourists are so gentlemanly, uncomplaining, and liberal— 
our State Department so fair and conciliatory, and in fact that 
Uncle Sam is at all points so fine a fellow that other nations 
consider him a sort of pet—even though they may be ready to 
rend each other. Fatal illusion! Europe likes us because we 
are rich but hates us because we are free. It also fears us 
because we are strong. This is the diplomatic situation in a 
nutshell and from this it may be inferred how greatly we need 

international statesmen of broad gauge and the least inclined to 
sentimentalism. At school and elsewhere is it not always the 
case that the boy who avoids difficulties is the one who is not 
looking out for them but who is ready invariably to meet them 
in a quiet business way if they are presented? Just so in 
diplomacy. We need to be quiet and self-contained, and if we 
have military enthusiasm bubbling over let it exhibit itself in . 
the systematic strengthening of our seaport and coast defenses 
and of our growing navy. That is jingoism of the right sort! 

WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 





“ARE WE A NATION OF RASCALS?” A REJOINDER. 


BY HON. JOSEPH OKER. 


‘Tf America adopts our system of finance her boasted liberties will 
be but a phantom.’’— Pitt. 


HE leading article in the March number of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF CrIvics has the above startling caption. 
Although its author does not answer this question positively, 
yet he stands on dangerous ground when he endeavors to win 
the companionship of honest men to the support of his theory of 
‘* honest money.”’ 

Mr. Hume can meet no more sincere and candid believer in 
honest money than myself; and furthermore, that this question 
shall not be answered in the affirmative by future generations, 
I will gladly aid him in ‘‘ arousing the national conscience.’ 

In the first place it is definitely stated that “if anything 
should be honest it is money.’”?’ Agreed. Furthermore, if there 
be ‘‘ dishonest money,’ I will add, dishonest men have made it. 
It may be the product of the counterfeiter, or it may be the 
product of a constitutional and sovereign power. Let us see. 

If in our investigation we meet with dishonest money, let us 
crush it as we would a viper. If ‘‘the moral side is by far the 
more important side,’’ let us not hesitate or equivocate ; let no 
preconceived opinion or political preferment cause our judg- 
ment to waver; but let us bring its author before the bar of 
human justice. 

Of all the money, both “honest’’ and ‘“‘ dishonest,”’ that has 
visited the world, man is its author. Nature has nowhere and 
at no time decreed anything to be money. She has been 
perfectly indifferent, showing no discrimination, offering all 
metals for coinage, and unlike man is unmoved by the powerful 
influence of money. It is not of her children, and for centuries 
such a thing as money was unknown. With civilization it grew 
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out of the necessities of trade and commerce. While it is true 
that primitive man used ‘shells, stones, and iron’’ to express 
the relative value of other things, nevertheless these articles 
were merchandise and not money as we now understand it. 

The money of civilization is created by law ; it is the decree 
of a sovereign power and differs from the money of barbarism 
as intellectual force differs from the physical. This is amply 
proven by the fact that money ceases to be money when taken 
out of the dominion of the power that created it, and becomes a 
commodity. While the words ‘fiat money” are so often used 
with disdain by those who subscribe themselves the disciples of 
honest money, yet it is true there can be no dollar without the 
‘‘ fiat’? any more than there can be a legal or standard pound or 
yard without the fiat of the people in their collective capacity. 
The demonetization and remonetization of gold and silver at 
various times prove this. 

Our silver coins are as yet not wholly demonetized ; they still 
retain their legal-tender quality ; but silver bullion being denied 
free coinage at the mints, as is accorded gold, this metal has 
depreciated in value when measured by that metal that still 
enjoys free coinage. The complete demonetization of silver will 
be secured when the legal-tender quality of the silver coins is 
withdrawn by the power that gave it, or, in other words, when 
the government rescinds its ‘‘fiat’’ as it did with the. “‘ trade 
dollar ’’ then silver money with us will be a thing of the past. 
The standard silver dollar will depreciate as did the trade dollar, 
which simply demonstrates the magic influence the fiat of 
government has upon either paper or metal. 

As it is with silver, so is it with gold. In 1844 Great Britain 
passed the Peal Act, establishing the value, as expressed in 
pounds and shillings, of an ounce of gold, and this “ fiat’’ of 
government has obtained with all nations using gold or having 
commercial intercourse with gold-using nations. 

Thus far I think we understand each other. That coining 
money and regulating the value thereof is one of the preroga- 
tives of government is admitted by all. It is a privilege and a 
duty proclaimed by the federal constitution, and for any person 
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or combination of persons to usurp this right and duty subverts 
popular government and destroys the hope of the race. 

If Congress has the sole power to ‘‘ coin money and regulate 
the value thereof’’ and there be ‘‘cheap money’’ and money of 
a “high standard”’ in circulation ; or if there be a “‘ fluctuating 
currency,’’ Congress is responsible. That ‘‘every fluctuation 
brings loss to some one”’ is admitted, and the promiscuity of 
‘cheap money’? and money of a “high standard” is also an 
evil for which government is responsible if it exists. 

The history of the financial legislation of the United States 
from 1862 to the present time is without a parallel in all the 
annals of government. The Neros and Caligulas that wrapped 
the world in the clouds of imperial crimes are as amateurs com- 
pared with the systematic, scientific, and prodigious plunderers 
of modern times. The crudities of the past have yielded to the 
craft of the present. Evolution in slavery, evolution in crime, 
has become as distinct a manifestation in sociology as is found 
in the material world. 

If ever a government should feel grateful, it is this republic 
toward those who responded to the repeated calls of Lincoln to 
repress the advance of its enemies, and sustain our national ex- 
istence. The soldiers who enlisted in this struggle for the 
Union were promised by the government a stipulated sum of 
money per month. If ever there was a sacred obligation this 
was one. It was the pledge of the drowning man to his rescuer. 
It requires no argument to prove that the faith of the govern- 
ment was as much pledged to the soldier who risked his life as 
to him who merely risked a portion of his wealth in a secured 
loan to the government. But the record shows that the pay of 
the former was reduced by vicious legislation nearly sixty per 
cent, while the returns of the latter were doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled. The same legislative enactment that reduced the 
value of the soldier’s pay increased that of the creditor’s bond, 
by providing that the money of the soldier should be rapidly 
depreciated in value, by limiting its function, while the interest 
upon bonds should be payable in coin ; and then after the war 
was over the government to its own injury changed its con- 
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tract with the bond-holder by substituting another and more 
valuable bond, thus making it more difficult for the soldier and 
citizen to pay. 

That the purpose of the lawmakers was deliberate was ex- 
posed in a speech by Senator Sherman in the Senate July 14, 
1868. Hesaid: ‘It was, then, our policy during the war to 
depreciate the value of United States notes, so that they would 
come into the treasury more freely for our bonds.’’ 

Ingratitude is the blackest of crimes. It is the amalgamated 
baseness of a putrid heart and a pernicious brain. 

The first act in this enormity was the ‘exception clause”’ 
upon the greenback. Upon its face it was decreed money, upon 
its back it was repudiated by the very power that issued it. It 
was money for the soldier, and the government’s obligations to 
him were rendered with this kind of money; but when he 
wished to pay his obligations to the government, it refused to 
honor its own production. Do you not call this “ discrediting 
its own paper’’? Unlike the first issue of greenbacks that were 
legal tender for all debts, this: hybrid currency could not 
perform all the functions of money and, as was anticipated, it 
depreciated. 

This abandonment of a currency having all the power of a 
legal tender for a bastard that had a promise on its face and 
repudiation on its back marks one of the most spirited contests 
in our history between the House and Senate. A compromise 
grew out of this contest which gave the holder of these notes the 
privilege of converting them into United States interest-bearing 
bonds. It was argued that this would assist in maintaining the 
notes at par. But after $450,000,000 of these notes were issued 
and paid the soldier, this privilege was withdrawn, another 
pledge was followed by repudiation, and the soldier’s money 
was fast turning to ashes in his hands. Again Mr. Sherman 
said, December 12, 1867: ‘* The bonds could not be negotiated, 
and it became necessary to depreciate the notes in order to make 
a market for the bonds.’’ 

Spaulding, in his ‘“‘ History of the Ourrency,’” says: ‘It 
never seemed quite right to take away this important privilege, 
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while the notes were outstanding with this endorsement upon 
them.’’ 


Ingenious ignominy. While the soldier was too busy fighting, 
and the citizens too earnest in their support of the government, 
these defenders of the nation’s credit and honor proceeded to a 
systematic depreciation of the currency by violation of pledges 
and dishonorable discrimination. If ‘‘the worst of all govern- 
ments have been those that corrupt and debase the money of the 
realm,’’ do not such deliberate acts answer your question in the 
affirmative ? 

All the legislation on the subject of finance from 1862 to 1869 
is in strict conformity to the plan outlined by Hazzard’s circu- 
lar. Bonds must be issued for a banking basis. All non- 
interest-bearing obligations of the government must be con- 
verted into interest-bearing bonds. This was carried out. The 
currency of the country being mercilessly depreciated and gold 
appreciated, enabling the gamblers that made merchandise of 
the misfortunes of the people to secure $2.85 in currency with 
one dollar in gold, and then secure a bond with the depreciated 
currency, dollar for dollar, and the foundation for the national 
banking system was complete. 

After the country was saved it was soon discovered that its 
redeemers (the bond-holders) were suffering from the evils of a 
depreciated currency. The soldier was now the taxpayer, and 
when he endeavored to discharge his obligation to the govern- 
ment with the same kind of money he received for his services, 
then the cry was raised for ‘‘honest money.’’? The money sent 
to the trenches was not good enough to send to Wall Street. To 
pay the bond-holder according to the contract ‘“‘ nominated in 
the bond’’ would be a stain upon our national honor. Our 
‘‘credit’? would be impaired, notwithstanding the fact that 
credit is strengthened by fulfilling the contract. 

U. 8. Grant called our currency ‘‘rag-baby.’’ Henry Ward 
Beecher called it ‘‘rotten money.’’ Influential newspapers, 
great bankers, and profound statesmen, politicians, and 
preachers, in one chorus cried out ‘‘dishonest money,’ ‘fiat 
money.’’ Yet not one of these cried out against the national 
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bank note, a banker’s debt that costs us a double usury, that 
came to displace the greenback, that cost us nothing. For a 
people to circulate their own debt for their own benefit was 
‘¢ dishonest ’’ ; but to circulate a banker’s debt for the banker’s 
benefit was the best system ever devised. 

Accordingly, Congress responded in 1869, making the bonds 
payable in coin. Another link was forged in the chain en- 
circling a too confiding people. Rag-money to the patriots but 
coin to the plotters. This was a bold and hazardous move and 
Congress did not act until after the elections. 

As the question was agitated somewhat warmly, both parties 
in the contest of 1868 refused to espouse the cause of the bond- 
holder. Throughout the majority of the states the Republican 
platforms read similar to this plank from Indiana, viz.: ‘‘ The 
public debt made necessary by the Rebellion should be honestly 
paid in legal tenders, commonly called greenbacks, except 
where by express terms they provide otherwise.’”? The national 
Democratic platform for the same year had the following plank : 
‘Resolved, When the obligations of the government do not 
expressly state upon their face, or the law under which they 
were issued does not provide, that they shall be paid in coin, 
they ought in right to be paid in the lawful money of the 
United States.”’ 

The election being over, the plotters resumed their head- 
quarters at the nation’s capital. A bill was introduced making 
the bonds payable in coin notwithstanding the attitude of both 
political parties during the campaign. But the tiger changed 
his stripes and the serpent sloughed his skin. That justice 
would not be violated in paying the bonds in greenbacks is 
admitted by Senator Sherman in a letter dated March 30, 1868, 
saying: ‘‘I think the bond-holder violates his promise when 
he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the 
bonds. . . . He is a repudiator and extortioner to demand 
money more valuable than he gave.’’ 

As Senator Sherman stands at the head of the forces that 
have wrought such havoc in our finances, I gladly point to such 
virtues and verities as he may emit. 
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The bill became alaw. A government that would compla- 
cently thrust myriads of men into the jaws of Cold Harbor and 
Gettysburg did not hesitate to vote millions into the coffers of 
the bond-holders. Surely the ‘‘moral side’’ was overlooked 
here. 

Having forged another link in the chain, the next effort was 
made to destroy half the coin by demonetizing silver, thereby 
enhancing the value of the remaining half. As Ricardo says, 
and he voices the opinion of all economists worth naming, ‘‘ By 
limiting the quantity of money it can be raised to any conceiva- 
ble value.’”” We have here the secret of increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, which has the same effect in 
measuring values as ‘‘lengthening the yard-stick’’ would have 
in measuring distance. While contracting the volume, the 
units increase in value, and with inflation of the volume the 
units contract. As there is a strong aversion to inflating the 
currency, and ‘‘silverites’’ are often called “‘inflationists,’’ it is 
well to bear in mind that an addition of gold will produce an 
inflation as well as silver or paper. 

To secure this next step it must be necessary to avoid discus- 
sion. To agitate the matter would wreck their sinister designs. 
In 1873 the standard silver dollar was surreptitiously stricken 
from the list of coins to be issued by the mint. It was accom- 
plished by the fraud and forgery of a conference committee. It 
was not generally known until 1876, when, during a debate, 
Senator Conkling asked Senator Sherman, “Is it true that there 
is now by law no American dollar?’”? Being answered in the 
affirmative the country became aroused. 

From the foundation of the government the silver dollar was 
the unit of value, and at the time of its rejection by the mints 
in 1873 it commanded a premium of three per cent over gold. 
If ‘‘the standard cannot be too high for us,” surely Mr. Hume 
cannot claim that this changing of the standards at this time 
was in the interest of the “‘high standard’’; nor were the 
methods employed a strict adherence to the ‘‘ moral side’’ of the 
question. 

We are informed that several counties and commonwealths 
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that are raising their voice for a rehabilitation of silver show no 
disposition to pay their obligations. Yet it is very clear that 
the object and aim of the legislation of the federal government 
have been to avoid the payment of its obligations when due. 
After limiting the metallic money, the money of redemption, 
and its bonds payable in coin, its ability to pay the maturing 
bonds was effected. In 1880 and 1881 bonds to the amount of 
$782,000,000 became due. Gold had been accumulating in the 
treasury, and the people looked forward to the payment of a 
large portion of the debt. But they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. To avoid this payment the government sold $522,000,000 
at public auction in the markets of this country and Europe. 
After the Resumption Act was passed, January 14, 1875, the 
records show that $40,000,000 was sold, and then the treasury 
immediately turned around and under the Resumption Act 
sold bonds to buy that gold back again. Here, surely, is a 
precedent for Secretary Carlisle. 

Had the government desired to bring its depreciated currency 
up to par, it could have done so by redeeming with its gold the 
greenbacks still outstanding. It refused to redeem, and also to 
pay its debts, and refunding followed. 

Under the administration of the rascals at Washington the 
country suffered the severest panic in our history. In a speech 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll said: ‘‘No man can imagine, all the lan- 
guages of the world cannot express, what the people of the United 
States suffered from 1873 to 1879.”” To make amends for past 
offenses Congress passed the Bland Bill. As the bonds were 
payable in ‘‘coin’’ the question arose, what kind of coin? As 
the rulings of the secretary of the treasury were invariably 
against the people and in favor of the jobbers—and furthermore 
where the law is uncertain there is no law—to settle this im- 
portant point Stanley Matthews introduced in the Senate a 
joint resolution declaring that all bonds of the United States, 
issued or authorized to be issned, by the various acts of Con- 
gress, could be paid and were payable in silver dollars contain- 
ing 412} grains standard silver, and that to restore the coinage 
of such silver dollars as a legal tender in payment of such bonds, 
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principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith, nor 
in derogation of the rights of the public creditors. This resolu- 
tion secured an overwhelming majority and passed both Houses 
in 1878. 

The adoption of this resolution certainly brushes away all the 
ambiguity clinging to the word “‘coin.’”? Congress now spoke 
to be understood. The duty of the executive was now made 
plain. The government enjoyed the option of paying its obliga- 
tions in either gold or silver coin. There is now no obligation 
of the government that cannot be legally and morally fulfilled 
with silver coin, excepting gold certificates. 

Yet in spite of all this we read that ‘‘the sentiment under- 
lying the attempted restoration of silver is sectional, selfish, and 
dishonest.’’ The silver dollar is stigmatized as a ‘‘fifty-cent 
dollar,’’ a ‘‘dishonest’’ dollar. Right here let me ask, what is 
an “honest”? dollar? It is the dollar of the contract. We insist 
that our government shall pay its debts according to the letter 
and spirit of the laws under which they were created, and thus 
hold the scales of justice even between debtor and creditor. 

The claim that the silver dollar is worth but fifty cents can be 
met with the counter-claim that the gold dollar is worth 150 
cents. It is a contradiction of terms. May as well speak of a 
‘‘ white blackbird”’ or a “‘square circle.’”’ Congress has decreed 
each one to be a dollar of 100 cents, and for anybody to declare 
that the silver dollar is a ‘‘fifty-cent dollar,’ is to accuse the 
government of lying and cheating, and that he recognizes bank- 
ers as a higher authority than the American Congress. It is as 
distinctly an act of treason to discredit the money of the govern- 
ment as to dishonor its flag. 

When the New York Clearing House resolved not to take the 
standard silver dollars, it resolved to rebel against the govern- 
ment of the country. It was guilty of nullification as much as 
was South Carolina during Jackson’s term. 

The dishonest money was the money paid the soldier. They 
were dishonored and discredited by the power that issued them, 
and their money function partially destroyed by law. 

The Bland Act brought relief, but, as Plutarch says, 
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‘tyranny never sleeps.’”?’ The hand that gave had claws that 
soon drew it all back. This law was repealed and the Sherman 
Law substituted in 1890, which made of the government a pur- 
chaser of silver by issuing silver certificates, better known as 
‘‘treasury notes.’’ 

These notes and the remaining greenbacks it is claimed are 
the cause of all our financial woes at the present time; they rob 
the treasury of its gold and spread panic and disaster over the 
land. The cry is again raised for ‘‘sound money.”’ 

History is a continuous repetition, and one generation is a 
plagiarism of another. To bring these notes into disfavor the 
executive branch of the government violates the law it swore to 
enforce when taking the oath of office. Upon the face of every 
treasury note it is plainly stated that ‘“‘silver dollars’’ are 
placed in the treasury for their redemption. The law reads as 
follows: ‘‘Sec.3. * * * * He [the secretary of the treas- 
ury] shall coin of the silver dollar purchased under the pro- 
visions of this act as much as may be necessary for the redemp- 
tion of the treasury notes herein provided for.”’ 

While a discretionary power is granted the secretary to sus- 
tain ‘‘the policy of the government of maintaining the two 
metals on a parity with each other at the present legal ratio,’’ it 
is to be noted that this power has been used to attain the oppo- 
site result, as the disparity of the two metals never was greater 
than of recent years. Yet in defiance of this law the executive 
pays out gold and then issues bonds to get the gold back again 
under the plea of maintaining a gold reserve, when there is no 
law authorizing such a reserve. Furthermore the time of re- 
demption of the greenback is optional with the government and 
not with the holder. 

But, it is said, and this in the face of the Matthews’ resolu- 
tion, that our obligations must be paid in gold to maintain our 
credit abroad. There is no law in France calling for gold re- 
demption. Their bonds are redeemable, principal and interest, 
in silver and are quoted as high as ours in the London markets. 

But there is method in such madness. These crimes are 
sanctioned when they take grand names. Behind this mask is 
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the hideous profile of the national bank. It has been the power 
behind the throne that molds the law, and tramples upon the 
laws it cannot revoke. It has accomplished that masterly blend- 
ing of slavery with liberty, of patriotism with public plunder. 
Ever since the foundation of the government this institution has, 
under different names, endeavored to control our finances, well 
knowing that to control the money of a country is to control its 
commerce, its industry, and its legislation. The demands ‘of 
President Cleveland for the destruction of the greenbacks and 
treasury notes and the recommendation by Secretary Carlisle 
show plainly whither we are drifting. The banks wish to usurp 
the prerogative of a sovereign power. It is an element of mon- 
archy injected into our republic. It is a feudalism in finance, 
that will soon forge the last link in the chain to complete the 
circle making a chain-gang of the nation. The national bank 
note is not a legal tender and in its last analysis rests upon the 
credit ofthe government. For the railroads to give brokers the 
privilege of issuing the tickets and charging usury on them 
would be no more irrational or wrong than for the government 
to allow banks to loan its credit for usury. Nothing can work 
such great inequalities in human conditions, for, as Bacon says, 
‘¢The usurer trading upon a certainty, and all other men upon 
uncertainties, in the end of the game all the money will be in 
the box.’’ 

Such is the brigandage of the present age. Thus is the 
destiny of the great republic obscured, and the luster fading 
from its banner. After one century of self-government, the 
soil, the free gift of nature, the Census Bureau informs us, is 
mortgaged to the extent of $6,000,000,000, and nearly all 
incurred during the last three decades. 

No people can sustain a financial system that costs them a 
double usury. The wreck of nations is the work of usurers, as 
Rollin testifies in his ‘‘ Ancient History.”’ 

The Roman civilization grew and developed with an increas- 
ing currency that kept pace with the increasing population and 
industry. Besides its coin it had ‘fiat’? money issued by the 
government. By systematic efforts this ‘‘fiat’’ money was 
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destroyed, her mines of precious metals were failing, and the 
final extinction of the free Roman citizen began. 

The circulating medium, suffering loss by abrasion and expor- 
tation, dwindled from $2,000,000,000 to $200,000,000 in the 
time of Diocletian, and with it men failed and died out of her 
cities, till, as Gibbon says, wild beasts came back into them, 
and the long night of the dark ages settled down upon the 
world. If we would avoid such a fate, we will heed the testi- 
mony of the tombs. If we would remain independent we must 
have a financial system distinctively American, as Pitt prophe- 
sied. Let us not bow subserviently to the more ingenious 
tyranny of an advanced civilization. 

If by international agreement an international monetary 
system be established, it will surely result disastrously for us. 
A dollar will naturally flow to the market where it will com- 
mand the most labor or products of labor. The more extended 
its recognition as money, the more extended its market becomes. 
It will desert the country of high wages and seek the country of 
the poorest paid labor. It will drag the former down and build 
the latter up, and like the waves of the sea will flow, to and fro, 
establishing and maintaining an equilibrium. In a word, the 
highest bidders for money will ever be those whose necessities 
are the greatest, and international money tends to equalize 
prices and wages and therefore social and political conditions. 

The virtues of a republic are rooted in its people. They are 
the cultivators and pruners; they build the trellises, and guide 
the creeping vines from the soil to the summit of their grandeur. 
This toiling multitude is honest and earnest, and woe to the 
rascal that embezzles the forbidden fruit. No, Mr. Hume, we 
are not dishonest. We plead for constitutional government. 
We demand the reign of law, the enforcement of the contract. 
We blame the government if it is saturated with intrigue; we 
protest against its subterranean counterstrokes against the law, 
and our protest has been translated into dishonesty. With 
Victor Hugo we say, “The protest of right against misdeeds 
persists forever, the high acts of swell-mobbism have no future.”’ 

JOSEPH OKER. 








THE ETHICS OF THE SINGLE TAX. 


BY GEORGE BERNARD. 


T is only too probable that to the greater number of the 
readers of this journal the title which I have placed at the 
head of this article will seem self-contradictory and absurd. 
For we are so persistently told that the ‘“‘single tax’’ is the 
embodiment, not only of all that is economically unsound, but 
also of all that is dishonest and mean, that most of us would 
expect an essay on ‘‘The Ethics of the Single Tax”’ to rival in 
shortness and conciseness the famous chapter on Irish snakes. 

But while this view of the matter does not lack the support of 
some plausible arguments, it appears to me to arise from a some- 
what superficial consideration of the question. Very few men 
examine a matter of this kind for themselves ; they are content 
to take on trust whatever may happen to be the prevailing 
popular opinion. And when an attack is made upon ancient 
wrongs and powerful vested interests, it is certain that the 
chorus of denunciation from platform and press will at first be 
practically unanimous. 

The reception given to the single tax proposition has been no 
exception to this rule, but rather a conspicuous illustration of it. 
Flouted by politicians, ridiculed by smart journalists, anathe- 
matized by teachers of religion, ‘‘refuted’’ by economists, and 
misrepresented by all, it may indeed serve as a warning to all 
advocates of reform. 


Bat in spite of all this, I think it may be possible to say some- 
thing on the other side, to show that the single tax, when judged 
from the ethical standpoint, is not altogether as black as it is 
painted, and that we who support it have at any rate an 
arguable case. 

I do not propose to enter into any economic questions ; the 
practical working of the single tax, its feasibility, its merits 
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when considered simply as a system of taxation are not subjects 
for discussion here. I shall confine myself as strictly as possible 
to the consideration of the one question—Is the single tax in 
principle right and just?’’ For this is indeed the touchstone 
by which all proposed reforms should be tested—the final court 
to which they must all appeal. If the decision here be not in 
their favor, they are, ipso facto, condemned. All other consider- 
ations are as nothing beside the crucial question, ‘Is it right?”’ 

In the case of the single tax it is especially important that a 
clear and decided answer should be given. It proposes to 
interfere to a considerable extent with what are known as 
‘‘ vested interests,’”’ and if not in itself right it will do a great 
wrong. And such radical changes in the conditions which 
surround and fashion human life would be involved in its adop- 
tion that it is not too much to say that the whole character of 
the community of the future would depend upon it. Andasa 
nation lives and thrives only by justice it behooves us who upon 
the foundations of the past are raising the structure of the future 
to be quite sure that we are making our building four-square. 
As we sow, our children will reap; upon the use we make of 
our time of power depend the happiness and welfare of children 
yet unborn. Great is our shame if we do not fully accept our 
responsibility. 

What we have then to determine is not whether the single tax 
would be for the apparent good of the community, taken as a 
whole, but whether it would be just toward each individual 
member of the community. For no amount of advantage to the 
state can justify us in doing a wrong to even the humblest of its 
citizens. If the good of all be not based upon the rights of 
each, it can never stand. That which was supposed to be a 
blessing will prove a curse, and, now as ever, the attempt to 
make expediency run counter to justice can end in nothing but 
disaster. 

Widely as men have differed in its application, the principle 
of justice is everywhere the same. As said the Stoics long ago, 
‘* Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas suum cuique 
tribuendi,’’ and this is to-day, as then, the simplest, the most 
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comprehensive, and the truest definition of justice. By the 
light then of this principle our examination into the single tax 
will be guided. 

As a preliminary, let me state briefly what the single tax 
proposition really is. Put as concisely as possible, it is this: 
‘*To substitute for all existing taxation, direct or indirect, a 
‘single tax’ upon land values (not land area) taking ultimately 
the whole annual value of the land, as nearly as may be practi- 
cable, for the use of the state.’’ 

The term “‘land”’’ as thus used includes every kind of land, 
whether city, farming, or mining land, and all natural opportu- 
nities. It excludes all buildings and other improvements 
resulting from the application of labor and capital to the land. 
The value to be taken is what is sometimes known as “site 
value,’’ the value of the bare land, apart from all improvements 
on it. 

The land belonging, as we hold, equally to all, its value 
should be used for the good of all. The improvements belong 
to the man who made them, and should be left to him, free from 
all taxation, until the income arising from the common heritage 
is found insufficient. 

Now the proposition to take all land values by taxation is 
merely the practical embodiment of a great principle, by which 
it must stand or fall. If a better means of reaching the same 
end can be devised, we shall be glad to support it. The prin- 
ciple is this: ‘‘ That every man has rights in the earth equal 
to those of every other man; that these rights begin at birth 
and end at death ; that they are inalienable ; any laws, customs, 
or traditions which may assume to deprive any man of his equal 
rights being, de jure, utterly nul] and void.”’ 

This again rests upon what may be called our first principle : 
‘¢That all men are born with equal rights to life; that each man 
owns himself and his faculties; that he has the right to use 
those faculties in his own way, provided always that he injures 
no one, and does not infringe upon the equal rights of others ; 
that what he produces by the use of his faculties is his, no one 
else having the shadow of a title to it.”’ 
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Most of us, I think, will give a general assent to such a 
doctrine. Very few will now be found to maintain the nega- 
tive—to assert that some men have at birth rights to life 
superior to those possessed by other men, and that the former 
have rights to themselves and to the use of their faculties which 
override any rights possessed by the latter. For the unending 
controversy as to the equality of men would appear to justify 
specially the maxim that all disputes arise from the disputants 
misunderstanding each other’s position. That equality which 
is postulated by the single tax is an equality of rights only. 
When we say that all men are born equal, we are not guilty of 
the absurdity of supposing that all men are at birth equally 
endowed with the various mental, moral, and physical charac- 
teristics. We recognize as fully as may be the fact that there 
are great natural inequalities in human powers; what we assert 
is equality in the right to use these powers.* 

It is probably unnecessary to make any formal defense of this 
principle of equality of rights to life. The great majority, at 
all events, will admit it, but should it be seriously attacked, I 
will do my best to uphold it. Granted, then, that each man 
has, equally with every other man, rights to life and to the use 
of his faculties, it follows with all the certitude of a geometrical 
demonstration that he has equal rights to the use of the earth. 
For, clearly, equal rights to life imply equal rights to the use of 
those natural opportunities by which alone life can be main- 
tained. 

Here, on the one hand, are men with equal rights to life; 
here, on the other, is a vast storehouse of raw material, sufficient 
for all, accessible to all, by the use of which all can support 
life, and without which none can live. And it is not merely the 
only means by which they can live, but it is the condition 
precedent of their very existence. Of it they are formed, on it 
they must live, and to it their material elements must some day 
return. Take away the earth, and where is your man? He 
has vanished, he is simply non-existent. . 





* It may be well to observe that this doctrine can hardly be applied in its entirety 
to children, or to races in a state of barbarism. 
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How shall a man who has no rights to the earth retain the 
right to himself and to the use of his faculties? Where shall 
he exist, where use those faculties if not on the land? If his 
rights in the earth are not equal to those of every other man, 
then his rights to life are not equal to those of every other man. 
If he has no rights in the land, he has no right to be here at all. 
His right to life is no longer a right; it is a privilege, a conces- 
sion granted by those who are in possession of the means of 
sustaining life. 

If you allow equal rights to life you must necessarily allow 
equal rights to the only means by which it is possible to live. 
Those who deny this must show in what other way equal rights 
to life can be maintained. 

But while many are ready to admit, in the abstract, this 
doctrine of equal rights in the land, they meet any attempt to 
give it practical application with some very serious objections. 
‘* Here,”’ they say, ‘‘is a society in which private ownership of 
land has existed from time immemorial, and where it forms 
indeed the base upon which the whole social structure rests. 
The state has guaranteed in every possible way that private 
property in land should be not only as secure as, but even more 
secure than, private property in the results of labor. Under 
that guarantee the wealth of the capitalist, the savings of the 
laborer, and the trust funds of the widow and the orphan have 
been invested in it. Surely no one but a preacher of unright- 
eousness would advocate the taking of all the value of land in 
taxation, and that, too, without giving any compensation to 
existing owners. That would indeed be too gigantic a villainy 
to be ever seriously contemplated.’’ 

The first fallacy to be noted here is that this reading of 
history is altogether modern. If we are to appeal to antiquity, 
to antiquity let us go. If precedent is to bind us, let us not 
rest content with invoking the example of the last few genera- 
tions, who, ex hypothesi, were themselves bound by the acts of 
preceding generations. Let us begin at the beginning. 

If this be done, it will be found that history is on our side, 
that private property in land, as we know it, is entirely a 
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modern innovation, and that those titles which run back to the 
beginnings of our civilization are very far from being histori- 
cally legitimate, but have their origin, as Herbert Spencer puts 
it, either in force or in fraud. 

But granted, if you will, that individual ownership of land 
has an antiquity which cannot be questioned, and that it was in 
the first place deliberately adopted as the result of a profound 
conviction that both in justice to the individual and in ad- 
vantage to the community it was the best system that could be 
devised ; granted, too, that the original distribution was made 
with the most exact justice, and that the state formally granted 
to the first owners a title in perpetuity—granted all this (which 
is far more than its strongest upholders would venture to 
assert), what then? 

‘“‘The land belongs in usufruct to the living, the dead have 
neither part nor lot in it.’ Our ancestors in their time had 
control of the land, and did with it what seemed to them good. 
Their time has passed, and with it their power; upon us now 
falls not only the right, but the duty, to do with the land what 
seems to us just, regardless of any conclusions which they may 
have reached. Did the land belong to them in any greater 
measure than it now belongs to us; were their rights superior to 
ours? Neither one man nor any number of men can rightfully 
dispose of that which belongs to another: how then could our 
predecessors sell our rights? ‘If the present generation, or any 
other, are disposed to be slaves, it does not lessen the right of 
the succeeding generation to be free: wrongs cannot have a 
legal descent.’’* 

As we can give no right or title to individual ownership of 
land in the future, so we can recognize none given in the past. 
A man’s rights to life and to the means of sustaining life rest 
upon his existence, and end with that existence. The earth be- 
jongs not to one generation in fee simple, but to all generations 
in usufruct. No generation can give a title which shall be good 
against succeeding generations. ‘‘A certain former generation 
made a will to take away the rights of the commencing genera- 
~ * Paine, “Rights of Man.” 
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tion and all future ones, and convey those rights to a third 
person, who afterwards comes forward, and tells them 

that they have no rights, that their rights are already be- 
queathed to him. . . . From such principles, and such 
ignorance, good Lord, deliver the world.’’* 

The whole of the historical argument which assumes to up- 
hold private property in land is based upon the preposterous 
assumption that a man may sell or bequeath that which is not 
his, and that a title which was invalid in the first place becomes 
valid by transfer. 

We are not concerned with what took place in the past, what 
we have to do with is private property in land here and now. 
Does it, or does it not, conflict with the equal rights to life 
possessed by the people now living ; is it, or is it not just? If 
it is, it needs no help from history ; if it is not, of what use is 
historical sanction ? 

If it be wrong, then a wrong is now being done, day by day 
and every day, to those who are deprived of their inheritance. 
It is none the less a wrong because this generation is not pri- 
marily responsible for it, and it is none the less our duty to 
strive by every means in our power to end it. 

But although it is thus clear that appeals to the actions of our 
ancestors are entirely irrelevant, it is none the less true that the 
question of how best to deal with the ‘‘ vested interests’? which 
they created is perhaps the most serious problem that we have 
to face. What are we to do with the present landowners? 
They are not the persons who by force or fraud originally robbed 
the human race of its inheritance. In one way or another they 
have come legally and peaceably into the possession of the lands 
they now hold, and they have no more responsibility for the 
laws under which they acquired possession than have the rest of 
us; why should they be made the scapegoats? 

The whole question turns upon the original one—To whom 
does the land of right belong? If to the landlords, we have no 
right to it, whether with compensation or without. So long as 
those who are in possession of it do not actively injure us we 
*“ Rights of Man.” 
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may not interfere with it or with any use they may make of it, 
and we can only be thankful to the owners of our country if they 
will allow us to live and work in it on their own terms. 

But if, on the other hand, it belongs of right to the people at 
large, if we all have equal rights in it, where is either logic or 
justice in asking us to buy that which is already our own? If 
the land belongs to the people it is theirs, without money and 
without price. 

The fact that the large majority of modern landowners are 
innocent possessors of that to which they are not morally entitled 
gives them no claim either to continued possession or to compen- 
sation for disturbance. If A suddenly discovers that he has for 
years been innocently enjoying that which rightfully belongs to 
B, is he justified in continuing the wrong, or, as the alternative, 
has he a good claim on B for compensation? But that is the 
landowner’s case at its best. 

The question of compensation can only arise when the state 
takes that which is admittedly the property of the person from 
whom it is taken. If, in a crowded city, my house stands in the 
way of some public improvement, and has to be pulled down, I 
have a clear right to full compensation. No one doubts my 
right to the house ; compensation is given because it is beyond 
question mine, because that which rightfully belongs to one man 
is being taken for the benefit of others. Compensation to the 
houseowner is given for the discontinuance of a right; to the 
landowner it would be for the discontinuance of a wrong. 

The fact that England considered it necessary to compensate 
the West Indian slave-owners for the loss of their slaves is often 
used as an argument in favor of compensating landowners. Now 
I, for one, do not admit the slave-holder’s claims, but let that 
pass. The two cases are not analogous. 

When England forced abolition on the slave-owners, she did 
not ask the slaves to buy their freedom, but paid for it herself. 
This, if it pleased England, could not be called unjust to the 
slaves. So, too, if the single tax should be imposed on us from 
outside, we could raise no valid objection to the payment of 
compensation to the landowners by those who compelled the 
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change. But current argument holds that those who have been 
robbed for years and are still being robbed are themselves morally 
bound to buy off those who (innocently and legally, no doubt) 
have been, and still are, robbing them. It is as if it had been 
enacted that a slave should be free as soon as he himself could 
pay his market value to his owner. 

Suppose that the matter had been settled onus between the 
slaves and their owners, that the former had refused to work 
any longer except for their own benefit, and that they had suc- 
cessfully resisted all attempts to keep them inslavery. Shall 
we be told that they would have been morally bound to give 
compensation for the loss of such future produce of their labor 
as their owners had expected to appropriate? Surely not! 

But that is what we are told now. Our proposal is that we 
should refuse to work any longer for the benefit of the land- 
owners, but we find that if we do so refuse we are expected to 
pay them for the loss of whatever they had expected our labor 
to produce for them in the future. When we scout such an 
absurd idea, no epithet is too harsh for us. 

And not only does justice not require compensation, but she 
sternly forbids it. What indeed would it be but payment of the 
annual tribute in another form—paying landowners for the right 
to discontinue paying them? For full compensation would 
necessitate the payment or promise of payment (in government 
bonds, or the like) of an amount which would secure to the 
landowners an income at least equal to that which they now 
draw from their lands. And this income, like the present one, 
would come from the earnings of the community, so that instead 
of having abolished a wrong, we should have strengthened and 
perpetuated it. 

The injustice of obliging a man to pay for that which is 
already his own, to buy off those who are robbing him, is so 
monstrous, so glaring, that it is hard to understand how any one 
can be found to support it. Let us by all means be solicitous 
for the rights, the genuine rights, of the landlords, but let us 
also remember the rights of the landless. For many a long 
year these have been deprived of their own, and in various 
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ways have been forced to pay for the privilege of living in 
their native land; now, when it is proposed to disallow the 
tribute and to restore the lost rights, they are asked to ‘‘com- 
pensate’’ those who have profited by the wrong. Is not this 
the veriest caricature of justice? That landowners should ask 
that bygones be bygones is intelligible, though not exactly 
equitable, but that they should demand payment for ceasing to 
take that which is not theirs is absurd. 

Compensation, yes, by all means, if you wish it, compensa- 
tion in full, but for the man who has been deprived of his 
rights, not for him who has been enjoying the rights of others. 

‘* Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the brim. 


Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him.”’ 


If then landowners are wise, they will not ask for compensa- 
tion, lest the cry be taken up in earnest by those whose rights 
to it are beyond question. But if they do, they will have to be 
shown that there are debits as well as credits in their account, 
and that if they insist upon the balance being struck the settle- 
ment will not be in their favor. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. My quarrel is with private 
property in land as an institution, not with the particular men 
who may profit by it. While I believe that the “single tax”’ 
would reduce scarcely a landowner to actual poverty, it might 
possibly have that effect with a few, and if in righting a great 
wrong these had to suffer, no one would regret it more than my- 
self, And personally, I would have the community deal liber- 
ally (as a matter of grace) with any to whom the adoption of 
the ‘‘single tax’’ brought real suffering. I would not have a 
single landowner reduced to the condition in which countless 
thousands of the landless are to be found to-day. 

But at the same time we must not allow our sympathy for 
landlords to warp our judgment or to lead us into injustice. 
We cannot allow a wrong to continue because those who have 
derived advantage from it will suffer when it is brought to an 
end. The fact is that long usage has blinded us as to what is 
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right and just, has dulled our perception, and confused our 
understanding. We think that whatever exists is necessarily 
right, and woe betide him who tries to change it. 

We who uphold the single tax are endeavoring to prevent 
stealing ; we hear that we have erased the eighth commandment 
from our tables; we who are the strongest, the most clear, and 
the most logical defenders of property are denounced as its 
destroyers ; we who would have our social institutions rest on 
the firm base of equal rights to all are told that we wish to 
overturn society. 

W. H. Mallock somewhere tells us how he divided life into 
happiness, misery, and justice. ‘‘Then,’’ he says, ‘‘I at once 
discovered that the rich represented all the happiness of which 
we are now capable, and the poor all the misery, while justice 
was that which set this state of things going, and enabled it to 
continue.”? I fear that the justice thus ironically described is 
worshiped in solemn earnest by many to-day. Learned pro- 
fessors support it, articles in our leading newspapers uphold it, 
and the words of the Just One are wrested from their plain and 
literal meaning to buttress it up. 

But we of the single tax will have none of it. Far off, it may 
be, long after we, dead and forgotten, have been given a resting 
place in that earth to which our rights during life are denied, we 
see the coming of a ‘‘strange, new, wonderful justice,”’ a justice 
under which it shall be so ordered that 


‘* Men in that time a’ coming shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow’s lack of earning, and the hunger wolf anear! 
I tell you this for a wonder, that no man then shall be glad 
Of his fellow’s fall and mishap, to snatch at the work he had. . 
For that which the worker winneth shall then be his indeed, 
Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him that soweth no seed ! 


“ Why o= and for what are we waiting, while our brothers drop 

and die 

And on every wind of the heavens a wasted life goes by ? 

They are gone ; there is none can undo it, nor save our souls from the 
curse ! 

But many a million cometh! And shall they be better? or worse ? 

Come, then, let us cast off fooling, and put by ease and rest : 

For the cause alone is worthy, till the good days bring the best ! 

Ah, come ! cast off all fooling ! for this at least we know 

That the dawn of the day is coming, and forth the banners go!” 


GEORGE BERNARD. 











NEW COMMERCIAL ALLIANCES. 


BY JULIAN R. ELKINS. 


HE United States is again to be commercial mistress of the 

high seas. This may seem to be a broad statement, but 

nevertheless it is true. All signs of the times point to the 
fulfillment of this prophecy. . 

Venezuela has declared a boycott on England and all that is 
English, and says that in the future she intends to do all her 
trading with the great United States. Why has she done this? 
Partly because she has come to see the superiority of our goods 
over those of any other country or nation, and partly because of 
the great Monroe Doctrine of the United States and the protec- 
tion it promises to Venezuela and the other countries of South 
America against the encroachments of the grasping powers of 
Europe. 

France is going to lessen the duties on manufactured articles 
from the United States. Why this move on the part of France? 
Because she too wants the best that money can buy. 

Japan, the ‘‘ Yankeedom of Asia,’’ is turning the vast volume 
of her trade to the greatest and grandest nation which God ever 
permitted to exist, the United States of America. 

Other countries are fast awakening to the superiority of the 
goods made in the United States over those of any other manu- 
facturing country in the field of commerce, and to-day, if the 
United States had the necessary shipping facilities she could 
dominate the commerce of the world. 

Prior to 1857 we held the proud title of mistress—com- 
mercially—of the high seas, but avaricious England wrested it 
from us, and indeed the greed of the British seems to be 
increasing instead of diminishing. For an example take the 
late trouble between England and Venezuela. A trifle of gold 
was discovered in Venezuela very near the territory owned by 
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England, and as is always the case with England when a little 
gold is at stake, the British lion commenced to roar and England 
tells weak little Venezuela that she must give the territory in 
which the gold is discovered to her (England), and as a just 
consequence England not only loses the territory in which the 
gold is located but loses something of vastly more importance, 
the trade of Venezuela. 

At the Pan-American Congress held a few years ago, figures 
were presented which showed that we were sadly at fault as to 
our trade with South America. At that time Venezuela 
imported yearly from England goods to the amount of nearly 
$1,535,000, and from us she only took $498,000 worth of goods. 
The trade of Venezuela now amounts to $2,000,000 or more, 
which is (or rather was) mostly with England, while our coun- 
try, to whom the trade of all South America should belong, has 
not, until very lately, increased her trade with Venezuela to any 
great extent. 

The Argentine Republic has a yearly commerce of nearly 
$350,000,000, about two thirds of which is imports. About 
one third of these imports come from England. France 
furnishes about 25 per cent, and the now greatest manufacturing 
country of the world—the United States—furnishes about 8 
per cent. In return England buys about 7 per cent of Argen- 
tine’s exports, which is the smallest amount of exports sold to 
any country by the Argentine Republic. While we have no 
direct communication with Argentine, Italy, France, Germany, 
and England together furnish from 14 to 18 steamships weekly, 
which ply between the ports of the Argentine Republic and the 
ports of their respective countries. 

The commerce of Brazil amounts to about $260,000,000 each 
year, about equally divided between imports and exports. 
England furnishes one half of the imports, we furnish one 
eighteenth, and Germany; France, and Spain furnish the 
balance, while we take about one half of her exports. We buy 
the greater part of Brazil’s chief product, coffee. We have less 
than 5 steamers entering Brazilian ports while England has from 
60 to 75 making regular trips, France 25, and Germany 20. 
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The Chileans, called the ‘‘ Yankees of South America,’’ buy 
annually from foreign countries about $75,000,000 worth of 
goods. They get from England about 45 per cent of their 
imports, about 25 per cent comes from Germany and France, 
and we furnish about nine per cent. England, Germany, and 
France have regular subsidized lines of steamers entering 
Chilean ports and we have none. 

We furnish Peru with one fifth of her imports, and take one 
fortieth of her exports ; while England and France supply her 
with four fifths of her imports and take less of her exports than 
we do. 

While our trade with South America is on the increase, other 
countries are beginning to look to us as the greatest manufactur- 
ing country and are turning their trade to us. Japan has a high 
reverence for the true American and all his ways, and she is to- 
day granting the United States more rights and privileges in her 
country than any other nation or country has ever enjoyed in 
Japan. The trade of the United States with Japan now amounts 
to millions of dollars and bids fair to steadily increase until 
Japan will do all her trading with us.. Australia, although 
under the rule of Britain, has a commerce or trade with the 
United States which amounts to millions of dollars annually. 
France has had very heavy duties upon American goods, raw 
and manufactured, but she too has come to the conclusion that 
we can manufacture a higher grade of goods than is possible in 
any other country, so she intends to lessen the duties to such an 
extent that the manufacturers of the United States can put their 
goods into her country, and if she does this it will increase our 
trade and commerce to a still greater extent. Russia, the best 
friend that the United States has to-day, despite the blood, mar- 
riage, and monetary relations existing between England and us, 
is granting our people and our manufactured goods more pres- 
tige each year. Russia is even now buying the armor-plate for 
her navy from us, and this alone means a great deal to us, as the 
‘ iron and steel industry is a very large factor in our trade. Al- 
most all of the small islands of the Atlantic and Pacific, which 
are in close proximity to the United States, do their trading 
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with us. Ifthe government should purchase Cuba from Spain 
(which she should do) another great avenue of trade will be 
opened up. The United States should own Cuba, and the rest 
of the West India Islands and the Sandwich Islands. These 
islands are rich in mineral and other resources, and on account 
of their geographical position should belong to the United 
States. 

The great possibilities of the South and West in the manufac- 
turing and in the agricultural lines are but faintly seen to-day. 
Immense iron and steel mills and factories for the manufacture 
of every article of trade are being erected in the South and 
West; but these are but faint prophecies of what will be in the 
South and West in years to come. 

With our southern manufactories we could supply Central and 
South America; with our western factories we could supply 
Japan and the countries of Asia who would do their trading 
with us; whiletfrom our eastern and northern manufacturing 
districts we could supply Canada, France, and last, but not 
least, Russia. 

Foreign countries have tried to keep pace with us in the dif- 
ferent manufacturing lines, but, failing in this, two countries, 
England and Germany, recognizing the superiority of our goods 
and knowing that they could not sell their goods if they were 
put up beside ours, have resorted to underhanded means and 
deception in keeping up their trade with those countries favor- 
ing American-made goods. It has been discovered that these 
two countries have been stealing our trade-marks on various 
goods and putting them on goods made by themselves, and in 
this way they have made the people think that they were get- 
ting American goods. 

The example set by Venezuela will, in the course of time, be 
followed by other South American countries, which will mean 
advantages to them of far more value than could possibly be at- 
tained by commercial alliances between them and hostile foreign 
powers, which are in alliance with South America purely and 
simply for the dollars there is in the alliance, and not for any 
good which they could do for South America. An alliance be- 
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tween the United States and South and Central America will be 
of far more value to the United States than a casual observation 
of the question will show. Besides having a commercial value 
amounting to millions of dollars annually, it would have a politi- 
cal value to the three Americas of more magnitude than is at 
first apparent. 

One thing that we should see to is the establishment of a fine 
line to ply between our principal seaports and those of all the 
different countries of Central and South America, so that our 
passengers, our freights, and our mails will not have to go by 
way of English ports and English vessels, as is now the case, but 
will be carried direct from this country to Central and South 
America in American vessels. We can build as fine and good 
vessels as any nation on the globe, and instead of paying mil- 
lions of dollars to foreign powers to do our commerce carrying, 
let our government help build steamers to do this work and put 
this money into American pockets, and then go out after the 
trade which belongs and should come to us. The millions and 
millions of dollars paid by South America to the countries 
across the waters should in virtue come to us, but we have a part 
to perform before this will be done, as well as South America. 
Yankee brains and Yankee hustle are securing a strong foothold 
in South America, and are doing a world of good for that coun- 
try in developing the resources and in the upbuilding of the 
country. 

South America needs and should be in close touch with the 
United States. She is rich in resources of all kinds, and she 
needs the enterprising Yankee to help her to develop her great- 
ness to a greater extent than he is doing to-day. 

Let all Americans who are true to the very core of their heart 
to this great and grand country of ours stand by the doctrine 
laid down to us by one who had the true spirit of Americanism 
—Monroe—and exercise a lawful protectorship over the weaker 
South American countries, looking to that great and grand 
union of North and South America when we can say to the 
grasping powers from over the seas, ‘‘ America for Americans.’’ 

JULIAN R. ELKINS. 











QUALIFICATIONS OF CITIZENSHIP. 


BY M. B. C. TRUE, ESQ. 


BOUT a year ago Judge C. R. Scott, of the district bench of 
Nebraska, at Omaha, revised the rules of his court con- 
cerning naturalization. Among the provisions was one under 
which it was necessary for applicants for naturalization to be 
able to read the Constitution of the United States, and to prove 
that they had read it with a fair understanding of its terms. 
There was also a provision to the effect that the applicant should 
be able to use and understand fairly well the English language. 
These rules of court attracted some attention in that state at the 
time, and called down upon the head of Judge Scott an 
avalanche of abuse and contumely from a certain class of papers 
and of politicians. In THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS 
for March last, on page 335, are published remarks by Judge 
Roger A. Pryor, of New York City, announcing substantially 
the same rules for use in his court. As Judge Scott is an ardent 
Republican and Judge Pryor is a Democrat, there would seem 
to be no political coincidence in the matter. 

Before condemning the attitude of the two judges, let us see 
what the statute says: ‘‘It shall be made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the court admitting such alien, that he has resided 
within the United States five years at least, and within the state 
or territory where such court is at the time held, one year at 
least ; that during that time he has behaved asa man of good 
moral character ; attached to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same.’”’ At the time of his admittance to 
citizenship he must ‘‘declare on oath that he absolutely and 
entirely renounces and abjures all allegiance and fidelity to 
every foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty of which 
he was before a citizen or subject.’’ 
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We must remember, in this connection, that here every 
citizen is a sovereign ; that he assists in the election of officers 
and in the enactment of the laws. It need not be more than 
stated that a fairly satisfactory discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship requires intelligence and education ; requires an acquaint- 
ance with the form of the governing machinery of state, with 
the functions of the several departments thereof, with the laws 
already in existence, and requires, above all, an appreciation of 
the spirit of the government, the principles of its organization 
and of its proper administration. It must also be remembered 
that naturalization is intended as a life condition, that citizen- 
ship once conferred cannot be withdrawn. We should not for- 
get either that homogeneity of its citizens is essential to the 
permanency of a government. The aim of the naturalization 
laws is to make American citizens. It is no part of our policy 
to create such financial, social, and political conditions that sub- 
jects of other nations shall find it to their advantage to come 
here to better their condition. We open the gates to immigrants 
for our own advantage, not for theirs. We offer citizenship to 
foreigners in order that they may strengthen us, not that it may 
help them. Conditions are imposed upon naturalization for our 
protection, not for theirs., 

_ We have stated in the provisions of the statute that we want 

no citizens who are not of good moral character, who are not 
attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, and who are not well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the people. The question is, How are the courts to 
be satisfied that the applicants have the qualifications for citizen- 
ship prescribed by statute? A man presents himself before the 
court and asks to be invested with citizenship. He cannot read 
nor speak the language in which the laws are printed and 
administered, in which business is done—the language which 
nearly all the citizens of the nation speak. By his application 
for naturalization he announces that he has lived in the United 
States during the five years last passed, and thereby confesses 
that he has not been attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion sufficiently to be induced to read it, that he is not 
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sufficiently well disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
United States or of its people to take the trouble to learn the 
language of those whom he desires to claim as fellow-citizens. 

Are the two judges named above quixotic when they decide 
that an applicant for conferred citizenship, who cannot speak 
the language of the country, who has not read the Constitution 
of the United States, fails to furnish satisfactory proof of an 
attachment to the Constitution and of a satisfactory disposition 
to the good order and happiness of the nation? 

In one of his delightful and interesting volumes on language, 
in one of his ‘‘Chips from a German Workshop,” I think, Max 
Miiller sneers at. the idea of race qualities, and affirms that the 
only difference between people exists in the language which they 
use. He alleges that a man is an Englishman only when he 
uses and thinks in the English language—that he is a French- 
man if he thinks in the French language—a German if he 
thinks in the German language, and soon. One need not join 
Max Miiller in his denial of race qualities, in order to recognize 
much stern truth in the proposition which he advances as to a 
man’s relations with the language which he continually uses and 
in which he habitually thinks. No student of race or language 
can fail to note the correctness of Max Miiller’s position on that 
point. When we apply this to the subject under discussion, it 
does not require an argument to convince any one that no man 
can be a good citizen of a country unless he uses the language 
of that country—unless he has so far allied himself with the 
history and the thought of the people as to think the thoughts 
which they think, in the language which they use. 

The two judges have set an example in this interpretation of 
the law that invites the considerate attention of all. 

M. B. C. TRUE. 














TRUE INDIVIDUALISM. 


BY W. E. BROKAW. 


N his article on “‘ Progressive Individualism” in THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE OF CIVIcs, some months ago, Prof. John R. 
Commons, after giving a good description of the German com- 
munist society in Iowa, says: ‘‘If I understand the present-day 
socialists they would make the nation and the world one 
universal Amana Society. Now, I have no fault to find with 
the genuine socialists nor the Amana communists, if they enjoy 
their kind of life. In the words of Abraham Lincoln, ‘If a 
man likes that sort of a thing that would be the sort of a thing 
he would like.’’’ Professor Commons then gives reasons why 
‘that sort of a thing’’ would not do for a nation and concludes 
that “socialism, as a universal or national project, is out of the 
question.”’ 

He then takes up the definition of socialism thus: ‘‘ But there 
are certain projects before the modern world which are called 
socialistic. How are we to determine whether they are so or 
not, and to judge them upon their ultimate merits? In the 
first place, you and I are at liberty to call anything socialistic 
which we please. The word has as yet no accepted meaning. 

How then shall we define the word? I should say to 
make a project socialistic two features are necessary: (1) It 
must substitute governmental ownership and regulation for 
private ownership and free competition. (2) It must tend in 
the long run to stifle the private energy and enterprise of the 
people. These two features are necessary.’”? When he says 
that ‘‘the word has as yet no accepted meaning’’ I am reminded 
of what William Lloyd Garrison said in his address at Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York City, last January: ‘‘Socialism has another 
advantage. You cannot define it. Every defender has his pet 
idea of the theory. What one considers meat the next calls 
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poison. Focus your understanding on the subject, venture an 
argument against it, and you are assured that you have mis- 
taken the target. What you fired at was only your crude con- 
ception of it.”’ But it is necessary to have some definition in 
order to discuss the subject intelligently. It seems to me that 
the word has a sufficiently accepted definition in the “ plank 
10’’ that was rejected by the Denver Federation of Labor Con- 
vention, which was this: ‘The collective ownership by the 
people of all the means of production and distribution.”’ 

But Professor Commons contents himself with defining 
features he considers socialistic. Perhaps no two persons would 
agree in detail in-an attempt to apply his test regarding the two 
features he mentions. If Professor Commons had understood 
the subject thoroughly he would have given us a better way of 
determining socialistic tendencies. 

Where is the dividing line between socialism and individual- 
ism? How are we to find it? The law of equal freedom, that 
every man has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other, I take to be the 
goal of the individualist, while the above mentioned ‘ plank 
10” is most generally understood to be the aim of the socialist. 
Then whatever tends toward the former is individualistic and 
whatever tends toward the latter is socialistic. But when this is 
admitted, the question arises, How are we to agree as to what 
tends this way or that? To answer this question correctly we 
must have a firm grasp of economic questions—must understand 
the mainspring of men’s actions and the forces that govern 
them. Of these Professor Commons has yet more to learn. 
Perhaps he could get an idea of what I mean by reference to my 
article on ‘‘The Law of Service,’’ which appeared in the 
October, 1894, number of this magazine. 

Professor Commons asks: ‘Are free public schools social- 
istic?’’ Here is his answer: ‘‘ Free schools raise up armies of 
men and women into the ranks of competitive life when without 
education they would be crushed below. Competition is in- 
creased and intensified rather than stifled. The same is true of 
compulsory education, free text-books, and even free meals. 
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By these means children whose poverty would keep them for 
life below the competitive level are placed above that level 
where they struggle on equal terms with their wealthier but no 
better equipped fellow-citizens.’’ 

Had he understood just why there are such ‘‘ children whose 
poverty would keep them for life below the competitive level”’ 
he would have preferred to remove the cause of that poverty 
before advising “‘compulsory education, free text-books,’”’ etc., 
all of which are socialistic. "Would men under free conditions 
need to be compelled to educate their children? Do not the 
children of poor men love to learn? The true individualist 
seeks to free men by securing equity, not to secure equality by 
compulsion. 

Again Professor Commons speaks of four classes of legisla- 
tion: ‘‘ First are the so-called factory acts, limiting the hours of 
labor, the employment of women and children, enforcing sani- 
tary shops, prohibiting sweating. These are sometimes called 
socialistic. But their tendency is the opposite. Competition is 
by no means stopped—the level of competition is raised. Children 
who would be put in factories at an early age are taken out, are 
put in school, and are transferred in so far from the degrading 
competition of ignorance and weakness to the fair and free com- 
petition of intelligence and ability.”’ And again I say that 
such legislation would not seem necessary if the cause of 
poverty were first removed ; hence its tendency is socialistic, for 
it seeks to remedy the evils of restriction by still further 
restriction. It is a well-known fact that such laws are evaded 
by false oaths regarding ages, and by other means, which 
simply shows that poverty knows no other law than necessity. 
Henry George has clearly shown, in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
‘‘Protection or Free Trade?” that the all-sufficient cause of 
poverty is the system of land tenure which allows ground rent 
to flow into private coffers and thus produces a brood of evils, 
to contend with which a vast government machine is forced to 
heavily tax industry. 

Again Professor Commons says: ‘‘ Falling prices and cornered 
currency injure the wage classes most of all. They are thrown 
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out of employment. They compete with each other for the 
mere permission to work. This is the lowest depth of that 
unfair competition which socialists would abolish. But how 
would they abolish it? Not by reforming the currency. That 
is mere patchwork. Socialism needs no currency. Every man 
will have book credits and labor checks. Opposed to this view 
I maintain that private property, free competition, and in- 
dividual enterprise, if they are to survive, must be furnished 
first and foremost with an honest currency.’’ Professor Com- 
mons is mistaken. Before men need a currency they need a 
chance to produce something to exchange, and the “first and 
foremost’’ thing to do is to secure for all men access to natural 
opportunities on equal terms. In other words, begin at the 
base, not at the apex of the industrial pyramid. 

He continues: ‘‘ Next to the currency, the most threatening 
danger for private enterprise in America is our systems of 
communication under private irresponsible control.”’ And 
again he errs. Highways are next in importance to oppor- 
tunities to produce ; for men have exchanged and can exchange 
by barter, but before they can use currency they must have 
access to each other. So that the second thing to do is to secure 
to all men access to each other on equal terms. 

The fourth class of legislation he mentions is in matters of 
taxation. He says: ‘Is the protective tariff socialistic? It 
interferes with private business, but so does every tax. The 
question is, Does it suppress private enterprise? No; it simply 
directs the channels of that enterprise. And, properly levied, it 
may be a powerful agency in stimulating invention, diversifying 
industry, and thus furnishing the most varied outlet for the 
varied abilities and capacities of all individuals.’’ When Pro- 
fessor Commons says that ‘‘every tax’’ “‘interferes with private 
business ’’ he shows that he does not yet understand the only 
just method of taxation. When he speaks of a ‘ properly 
levied’? protective tariff he speaks of impossibilities—that is, 
unless ‘‘ properly ’’ means something else than just. 

He commends income and inheritance taxes, as tending to 
‘¢ diffuse property or to check its concentration,’ in a way that 
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shows his need of deeper study, till he discovers the true basis 
of property rights. He says that ‘‘in this way competition 
becomes equal, free, and intense’’—the falsity of which will be 
apparent to those who once understand the single tax, to which 
he next turns his attention. Here is an illustration he gives 
which proves what single taxers always contend, that the 
tendency of a tax on land values is to lessen such values by 
eliminating the speculative element. ‘‘In the city of Detroit 
for several years the board of assessors has been increasing the 
valuations of speculative holdings in the suburbs. Large tracts 
of land owned by estates and not yet cut into lots had formerly 
been appraised as only so much farm land. The new assessors 
began to value them on the basis of their speculative figures. 
As a result, hundreds of acres have been thrown upon the 
market,’’ etc. 

Bat Professor Commonssays: ‘A tax reform of this kind is 
far from being socialistic, though it is often described as such. 
Yet, like the income or inheritance taxes, ii may be carried so 
far as to become confiscatory. Then, of course, it depresses 
industry. This is the main criticism on the doctrine of the 
single tax as presented by Mr. Henry George and others. 
With them it is a substitute for all taxes. But, in my opinion, 
if the land-value tax be adopted as a scheme solely for local 
taxation, leaving taxes on corporations, inheritances, incomes, 
and imports for state and federal purposes, then the tax would 
not confiscate and would at the same time bring about the good 
results its advocates predict.’’ He would have been wiser to 
have studied the subject a little deeper before expressing an 
opinion, for he has but aired his ignorance. ‘‘Confiscate’’ 
what? -Landowners now confiscate rent ; to tax it back into the 
public treasury would be, not confiscation, but restoration. The 
dogmatic assertion that the single tax would depress industry is 
without shadow of foundation. Under what condition does 
industry prosper most? Under free conditions. The single 
tax will free industry by placing all taxes, not on industry as 
now, but upon monopoly. The tendency of a tax is this: 
When placed upon anything the supply of which can be 
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increased or decreased by man it tends to check its production, 
thus limiting the supply (depressing industry) and increasing 
its price. When placed on anything the supply of which 
cannot be changed by man—natural opportunities—it tends to 
make it unprofitable to hold such out of use (encourages 
industry) and thereby decreases its price. This is the incidence 
of taxation, of which Professor Commons seems to be in 
ignorance. Hence he does not see that a 100 per cent tax upon 
land values will not depress industry—unless he is thinking of 
the ‘‘ vacant lot industry’’ or the industry of landlordism. A 
100 per cent tax on land values will not lessen in the least the 
amount of land in the world. But it will make it impossible 
for any one to find any reason for holding more land than he 
can put to its best use. How that would depress industry, 
Professor Commons will find it difficult to explain. The single 
tax, at the same time that it removesiall taxes from industry, 
establishes a just land tenure system. When ground rent is 
taken for public expenses, no other tax will be necessary, and 
unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. The value of one 
location is measured by its advantages over other locations. 
Under the single tax, locations for which there is no competi- 
tion—which are only desired by one person—will have no value 
and will not be taxed. The taxed locations will consequently 
have values over the untaxed locations, which express the 
advantages attaching thereto by means of government—for 
government secures to possessors exclusive possession, by means 
of which all advantages are reaped. 

Professor Commons seems to see in the single tax only a 
scheme of taxation. He does not know that it is a great moral 
reform with a fiscal name. The aim of single taxers is not 
merely to reform taxation—to establish a good revenue system 
—that is but incidental. Their object is to secure equal free- 
dom in the use of the earth, upon which freedom, all real 
freedom, rests, and without which all our efforts for equity are 
futile. 


And this brings me to the kernel of the question—that part of 
it which is still beyond Professor Commons’ ken. He has not 
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cracked the nut yet, so his opinion of the kernel is crude. 
Exclusive possession of locations is necessary to the progress of 
man in all stages above the nomadic. But nature gives no man 
any right to exclude any of his fellows at any time—for might is 
not right. Hence, whenever more than one person desire ex- 
clusive possession of the same location at the same time, both 
can be equally free only when the one who obtains such posses- 
sion gives the excluded an equivalent. Single taxers stand 
or fall by that test. The more there are who desire the 
exclusive possession of a given location, the greater is the value 
of that location. Hence, if each one securing such possession 
pays to all who are excluded therefrom the full annual value of 
such location, he gives an equivalent for his privilege and 
access to natural opportunities, on equal terms, is secured. I 
challenge Professor Commons to show anything unjust about 
such a proposal, or to show any other method of securing equal 
freedom in the use of the earth, where land is held in exclusive 
possession. 

The starting point is the right of a man to himself, which 
right is manifest in the ownership of the results of his own 
efforts. As man can live only on and from the land his right to 
himself and to life involves his right to use the earth. If every 
man has this right, then all men’s rights to these are equal. 
The essence of slavery is not in the title to slaves, but in the 
power to appropriate the results of their labor. Hence, in so 
far as that power is exercised slavery exists. Thus all true titles 
to property are based on the right of a man to himself as ex- 
pressed in the ownership of the fruit of his own labor. Land 
is not the result of labor, hence ownership of it involves owner- 
ship of those who must use it and denies to them the full fruit of 
their labor. Socialists do not see this and so they have no clear 
idea of the true basis of property rights. That is why they 
favor all the varieties and degrees of legislation which deny 
individuals the right to do as they please with their own so long 
as they infringe not the equal freedom of others. 

The ideal government is that which secures to each member 
thereof equal freedom—and maintains that condition. To do 
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either more or less is to secure—and maintain unequal freedom— 
is to secure to some greater freedom than others can have. 
That is the essence of injustice—of immorality. This is the 
bull’s eye at which all reform in government should be directed. 
That reformer is no true reformer—is a demagogue—who seeks 
either more or less than equity. The adoption of the single tax 
will secure that ideal equity as to the use of those portions of 
the earth held in exclusive possession. And as the benefits of 
improvement in all other directions but tend to enhance the 
value—add to the advantage—of locations, real equity can be 
secured in nothing else until we get the single tax. It deserves 
a much closer study than Professor Commons has yet given it. 

But when this is secured, then equity as to highways—those 
portions of the earth that must be used in common—must be 
secured. Then the government must provide a money system 
by which to administer those functions. The true solution of 
the two latter—transportation and money—will spring naturally 
out of conditions the single tax will inaugurate. Until then 
there can exist no conditions favorable to the permanent solu- 
tion of either the transportation or money questions. When 
these three things—land, transportation, money—are properly 
attended to there will be found little, if anything, else left for 
government to do. Restrictive laws—such as Professor Com- 
mons advocates—will then no longer seem necessary. Then, 
and not till then, will the dream of his closing sentence find 
chance for realization. 





W. E. BRoKAW. 











THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP NEw YoRK: Albany.—The New York State 

ACTIVITIES. Municipal Leagues sent delegates to Albany, 

March 25, for the purpose of urging the pas- 

sage of bills pending in the legislature calculated to insure the best 
results in the administration of city affairs. 

Those present were: Rev. H. T. McEwen, Ph.D. (A. I. C.), of the 
City Vigilance League of New York: Edwin A. King, Henry Burden, 
and Seymour Van Santford, of the city club of Troy; James M. 
Pryor, New York, secretary of the state league ; Montgomery Stuart, 
of Rochester; F. M. Loomis, of the city club of Buffalo, and Melvil 
Dewey, of the Civic League of Albany. 


Rochester.—The great change that has come over the people of this 
city as to what constitutes fitness for municipal service since the advent 
of the good government administration is shown by the results of the 
series of civil service examinations just brought toa close. During the 
three years preceding the election of Mayor Warner only 350 persons 
presented themselves for examination to the Civil Service Commission. 
The reason for this small number was the well-known fact that how- 
ever good an examination a man might pass, he could not get an 
appointment without the approval of the chairman of the executive 
board and the boss of the Republican party of the city. During the 
period of less than three months that Mayor Warner has been in office 
more than 700 persons have presented themselves for examination. 
Now there exists a genuine eligible list for every municipal office that 
comes under the operation of the civil service law. 


Syracuse.—The Good Government Club held a meeting March 18, 
when Prof. E. W. Bemis spoke upon problems of municipal govern- 
ment. Rev. George B. Spalding made the opening address. 

Professor E. W. Bemis (A. I. C.), the speaker of the evening, dwelt 
upon the condition of American cities and of European cities, the 
present administration of Glasgow, Toronto, Detroit, and New York. 
Cities in America, he said, are generally poorly governed, and that 
chiefly because we don’t prize good government enough to pay for it. 
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Brooklyn.—Rev. James Reed, of Boston, March 22 gave one of a course 
of addresses on ‘‘ Civic Affairs ’’—similar in character to the course now 
being given at Plymouth Church in the same city, on the subject of 
‘Good Government.’’ He claimed it to be a fundamental truth that 
all good government must proceed from above and not from below, and 
that the attitude of a nation is good or otherwise according as it looks 
upward or downward for inspiration and guidance, and he deprecated 
in strong language the apparent absence of this method in our own 
country, showing that the present tendency on the part of those in 
authority is to listen only to popular clamor, and not to give heed to 
the higher and eternal principles which represent the voice of God. 

‘*Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The only remedy for 
existing troubles was shown to be in the creation of a healthy public 
sentiment. No change of constitution or laws will do any good, but it 
rests on every citizen to use all the influence he possesses in favor of 
electing to public office only men of honor and integrity, wisdom and 
experience, who are worthy of confidence, and then to give them the 
confidence to which they are entitled. 

Speaking on this subject before the Civitas (ladies’) Club of Brook- 
lyn, Dr. H. C. Swenzel says: 

‘“‘ Her sphere is not limited by Christ to the kitchen, laundry, bring- 
ing up and spanking of children. Its most imperative place is home.’’ 
The family needs reformation more than political and social status, and 
women should strive to overcome those great evils striking at the root 
of civilization—divorce and divorce courts—but her sphere might 
properly extend beyond these things. 

‘We look too much to Albany and the city hall for regeneration. 
Acts of assembly cannot reach the roots of matters, and the political 
aspect of the evolution of women misses its point here. Too much 
is expected of full political rights for women, whose influence could 
reach a deeper field in public opinion. The tendency of the age is to 
overrate reforms.’’ 

Dr. Lyman Abbott said his first advice to the Civitas members was 
to be something and develop the personality which would bring them 
quickly in touch with humanity ; second, do the work found in their 
own homes, the work of developing morality, beauty, and refinement ; 
third, the recognition and fulfilment of the duty to the church, and 
after all these were attended to, to look outside and beyond. There was 
much danger, he said, in making too much of machines. The greatest 
gifts in woman’s hands were faith, hope, and love, the greatest of these 
being love. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE Its MEMBERS AND THEIR ACTIVITIES.— 
OF CIVICS. Prof. E. W. Bemis, of the Institute’s Lecture 
Corps, delivered an address upon ‘ Labor 

Organizations’ at the Wells Memorial Building in Boston, April 5, in 
which he said : 
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“The burden of proof is upon those who would declare that organi- 
zation is not profitable and beneficial among laboring men. 

‘‘ Labor organizations are not only accumulating funds, furnishing 
intelligent leadership, and enabling the laboring man to make better 
bargains with his employer, but it is paying sick, death, superannuate, 
and unemployed benefits. These features represent what is called 
‘the old trades unionism,’ but they have been gradually adopted by 
nearly all the organizations. It is a significant fact that only those 
organizations have passed through the recent period of depression 
uninjured which have adopted benefit features. 

‘* Labor organizations have done a vast deal for the promotion of 
factory legislation, especially in states other than Massachusetts. So 
it is with the agitation for the suppression of the sweat-shops, for the 
employers’ liability acts, the attempt to secure a shorter work day for 
official employment, and in other directions. Labor organizations 
have promoted temperance, intelligence, and the spirit of codperation. 
The stronger and larger the union the more opportunity there is to 
make yearly contracts and secure other advantages, for securing peace, 
conciliation, and eventually arbitration.” 

Robert Treat Paine, A. I. C., presided at the meeting. 


R. HEBER HOLBROOK, Ph.D., of the State Normal School, Clarion, 
Pa., is editor of the Normal Lzxponent, a bright little weekly which 
may be depended upon to enforce the necessity of proper attention to 
civics as a part of normal school work. 


CLINTON RoGERS WooDRUFF, of the A. I. C. Board of Trustees and 
Lecture Corps, spoke before the South Branch Y. M. C. A., of Phila- 
delphia, April 2, on “ Practical Politics.’”’ ‘‘Government,’’ he said, 
‘will not be any better than the governed. If the officials are bad or 
nnfaithful in the execution of the trusts committed to them it will be 
either because the people themselves are bad or criminally neglectful 
or careless in the exercise of suffrage. The cry of the partisan is 
measures, measures. But the demand of the voter should be—men ; 
bold, fearless, honest men. Bad laws in the hands of good men are 
better than good laws in the hands of bad men. Look beyond party 
organization and party measures and see if there isan honest man in 
the person of the candidate who can stand when the testing time 
comes, and who will faithfully execute the trust that may be com- 
mitted to him. In municipal affairs, divide on matters of local policy 
rather than on national issues. Individuals are powerful factors in the 
attainment of good government, and the question will be practically 
solved when any considerable numbers of young men make energetic 
and intelligent effort in this direction.’’ Mr. Rogers is delivering in 
the same place a course of four lectures on ‘‘ Civil Government.’’ 


JUDGE WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, in a recent lecture on ‘ Crimi- 
nals in New York,’’ says : 
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““There is a strong philanthropic side to this question, and I have 
great respect for the people who are studying that view, but I am going 
to show it to you from the financial side. The yearly revenues of this 
city are enormous. The whole budget of Denmark for army, navy, 
and government is only thirty-five per cent of that of New York City. 
The budget of Sweden for 1895 was twenty-six and a half millions, 
while ours was forty-four millions. Of these enormous sums more 
than fifteen per cent is spent on crime. It is the largest item on the 
budget. Wespend just about the same amount on the police force as 
we spend on education, and still Mr. Roosevelt tells us the police force 
is not nearly large enough. If this amount is not enough for the 
police surely it is not enough for the schools. 

‘* Now the question comes up whether all this mass of crime with 
which we havejto deal is preventable. After ten years of constant 
study of criminals I am not very optimistic about them personally. 
They are, as a rule, a worthless lot, who would be better off out of the 
way. They don’t deserve much consideration, and it is from the point 
of view of protection for the rest of the community that I am look- 
ing. 

‘*My own opinion is that crime may be stamped out by rational 
means, just as smallpox and fevers, which were considered necessary 
evils years ago, are now practically unknown in civilized countries. 
The power that is going to stamp it out is education and occupation. 
It is not by shielding a boy from temptation and bolstering him along 
that you are going to make a good man of him; it is by filling his 
mind so full of good, pure thoughts that he has no time or inclination 
to be bad. 

“Tf there is one disgrace on the face of the civilized earth it is the 
condition of the Tombs. It is about as barbaric an institution as there 
is in the country. Inasmuch as women have done so much in getting 
the streets cleaned, I think they might use their abilities to irritate 
the powers that be into improving the Tombs somewhat. If the 
calendars of the district attorney’s office are full, men who are awaiting 
trial are often kept a year, and sometimes more, waiting their turn, 
when they are perhaps innocent. I know of one man who, after two 
years in the Tombs, was tried and acquitted. 

“This brings me to the question of the district attorney. It is hard 
for outsiders to appreciate the importance of his position. The Lexow 
investigation was very expensive, both in money and in the shaking 
of our confidence in everything. If we had had the right kind of a 
district attorney he could have done the whole thing better and with 
less fuss. The vast system of blackmail in this city is known by every 
one, but the district attorneys have never done anything to root it out. 
When you have in this position a man who is aggressively honest, and 
does not sit and wait for crime to rub against him, you may look for 
revelations and reforms where you little think it now.”’ 


Rev. FRED B. ALLEN addressed the Municipal League of Boston 
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March 25 on ‘' A Single Legislative Chamber,” presenting a feasible 
argument in support of its advantages. 

“The single chamber made the municipal functions clear and intel- 
ligible. The common council was, and had been for ten years, a costly 
superfluity. Its powers were so circumscribed that the ablest men in 
the community would not accept positions in it. One chamber of 
twenty-seven members would exert legislative power effectively, and it 
could be held up to a publicity which was impossible where there were 
two legislative bodies. The second chamber only affords a horde of 
claimants for the treasury. Outside of New England the single 
chamber prevails. It is the system in use in New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, San Francisco, Detroit, and most of the other large cities of 
the country. The whole trend of American progress is in this 
direction. There area number of cities in this state under the single 
chamber system. 

‘For such a system the consensus of opinion is unanimous. The 
single chamber rules in most of the cities on the continent and 
in England, and the result is such that Americans are filled with envy. 
It is from the cities across the water that Boston must take her 
standard. Birmingham gets six times more for the money expended 
in municipal affairs than Boston, and the cost of living here is only 
fifteen per cent more than there. It is only through a single chamber 
that the body representing the people can have power in fact as well as 
in name and render disinterested service.”’ 


Rev. C. H. PARKHURST, D.D., recently delivered the eighth of a 
series of week-day addresses on civic affairs in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Speaking on ‘‘ The New Civic Spirit,’’ he said : 

“The present situation of our government is so deplorable as to be 
prolific of the prospect of betterment. Things are so bad as to be 
delightfully encouraging. The reform movement at this day is well- 
nigh embarrassed with assets. We might as well start out with this 
keynote of pleasant expectancy. The world will never be saved by the 
men who pout and whine. We never know things in politics until we 
experience them, any more than we do in religion. We are all getting 
experience now ata very rapid rate. The world owes a great deal to 
the devil. There is something cheerful in this to people living in New 
York and Brooklyn. It was the seeming helplessness of the situation 
in New York a year ago that gave us the opportunity to better it. Yet 
our present position is one of incalculable peril. I am not an alarmist, 
but I believe there are few who appreciate the virulence of the evil 
which is operating to undermine our civic character and for the over- 
throw of our civic institutions. We had better quit Fourth of July 
celebrating and come down to the hard facts in the case. What any 
nation has to fear most is not foreign invasion but internal rot. Our 
cities are hot-beds of every specimen of individual, social, and economic 
depravity. 

‘“* What we have unearthed in New York is only a sample of what 
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distinguishes our cities generally ; and I would like to say right here 
that the disclosures already made in New York upon certain lines have 
not worked nearly as great a revolution as would be wrought if investi- 
gation were prosecuted along other lines that have not been touched 
but only hinted at. The stability of our institutions depends upon the 
respect felt and shown for established authority. Viewed from that 
standpoint, the outlook is not stimulating. We do not mean that 
everybody is a law-breaker, but we mean that there is not that sensi- 
tiveness that makes the public feel that there is a good deal of law- 
breaking going on. 

‘You have a law here that provides that the saloons shall not be 
open on Sunday. They are open, I believe. (Laughter.) Nay, there 
is nothing amusing about this. The thing is awfully, terrifically sad. 
How much sleep do the rank and file of Brooklyn citizens lose on 
account of this fact? I am not arguing from the standpoint of a 
temperance man, but from the standpoint of a man who knows that 
observance of law is directly related to the permanence of government. 
Side-door liquor-selling is just as criminal as front-door, and a mighty 
sight meaner. I am nota Prohibitionist, but whatever law is enacted 
should be stood up to. 

‘This is not a plea for a more stringent excise law. I want as strin- 
gent a law as can be enforced, and anything more is a menace to publi 
integrity. If I was mayor of Brooklyn, and the law provided that 
liquor should not be sold on Sunday, and if that law was the recog- 
nized will of the commonwealth, I would bring to its enforcement 
every ounce of the administrative power available. I would do it if it 
made Brooklyn so hot that it was uncomfortable to live here, if I had 
to go out after dark with an escort.”’ 


THOMAS WARD WHITE, New Birmingham, Texas, is an active and 
useful member of the A. I. C. He writes that the charcoal burners in 
the coast country of Texas, chiefly immigrants, represent a large class 
who gain a precarious living by hard toil, are very poor, very ignorant, 
and can well say, ‘‘ No man cares for my soul.’”? He thinks the best 
way to make them good citizens is to bring them under religious influ- 
ences ; and asks those who agree with him to help him erect a cheap 
building which can be used for this and other ‘good citizenship”’ 
purposes. We are not advised as to Mr. White’s religious connections. 
Under the name of any sect, or no sect, his purpose is a worthy one. 
And a dollar—as to usefulness—applied as proposed, may have cart- 
wheel dimensions in this and one another place of like character. 


HORACE F. CUTTER, of San shannon, in a recent issue of Leslie’s 
Weekly, forcibly urges the need of jury reform. 

‘For many years past,’’ he says, ‘‘ one of the most stinging of the 
reproaches that have been cast at us by foreigners has been that we 
allow and even encourage lynch law, and in California were compelled 
to form vigilance committees so as to obtain justice and enforce the 
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punishment of criminals. This especial reproach is rightfully to be 
attributed to our obstinate and perverse adhesion to the system of 
unanimous verdicts. 

‘Outside of England there is not another civilized nation which 
permits this absurdity to be practiced. The criminal law of France 
provides that a majority of the twelve jurors may find a verdict. In 
Russia it is the same asin France. In Germany two thirds may find a 
verdict. In our military trials a majority determines the fate of the 
accused. Even in the Supreme Court itself, the highest tribunal, the 
majority rules the case always, invariably. 

‘The fearful power that the present practice gives to unscrupulous 
lawyers is too well known to dwell upon, for while, from a sense of 
personal honor, they might shrink from actual bribery to clear their 
clients, they do not hesitate to secure for professional purposes the aid 
of such foolish or stubborn jurors as might be persuaded by their 
specious eloquence, and if they can win but one of them the labor and 
earnestness of the other eleven are entirely futile and of no avail. In 
the case of the innocent person under trial the condition is in one sense 
more deplorable, it being in the power of one malignant person to pre- 
vent an acquittal, and thus leave an eternal stigma on the unfortunate. 

‘‘There has recently been started a movement, which is rapidly 
growing in importance and activity, to change the present jury system. 
Already California has adopted, with great success, the three fourths 
verdict for civil cases, and a bill providing for a verdict of five sixths 
in criminal cases passed one branch of the legislature during the last 
session. Other states are meditating the same change, and the consti- 
tution of the new state of Utah has a provision to this very effect. 

‘In the present Congress, in both Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, bills are now before the judiciary committees, with provisions to 
change the practice of the, federal courts so that in civil cases three 
fourths, and in criminal cases five sixths, may determine verdicts, and 
also providing that in cases of minor offenses a smaller number than 
twelve may be allowable. 

‘*Wherever the proposed reform is adopted there will be at once a 
great and encouraging change regarding the willingness of business 
men to serve upon juries, since they will then cease to be at the mercy 
of one obstinate or foolish person. And, taking the great mass of the 
people, it is probable that only the criminals and their friends, the 
criminal lawyers, will be found to object to the change.’’ 


CIVICS IN NEw YorRK’s New ExcisE LAws.—In response to 
GENERAL. the inquiry of A. T. R., Hartford, Conn., as to the pro- 
visions of the Raines Bill, we quote the following state- 
ment from Christian Work: 
“Tt grants local option to towns, but not to cities. 
‘Tt abolishes all excise boards on April 30. 
“It prohibits the establishment of a saloon within two hundred feet 
of a dwelling house without the consent of the owner. 
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‘It devotes one third of the money received for the tax to the state 
and two thirds to the municipality in which it is collected. 

‘Tt provides for the refusal of a license to any one who has been con- 
victed of crime. 

“Tt makes no distinction between licenses for the sale of distilled and 
of malt liquors. 

‘It provides that the annual tax for an ordinary saloon in New York 
shall be $800 ; in Brooklyn, $650; in cities having a population between 
500,000 and 50,000, $500; between 50,000 and 10,000, $350; between 
10,000 and 5,000, $300 ; between 5,000 and 1,200, $200; in all other places, 
$100. 

‘* For trafficking in liquors in quantities of less than five gallons, not 
to be drunk on the premises [groceries, etc.], the tax is $500, $400, $300, 
$200, $100, $75, and $50 respectively. 

‘* For pharmacists, to be sold on prescription only, $100, $75, $50, $30, 
$20, $15, $10. 

‘‘FWor each car, steamboat, or vessel licensed the tax is $200. 

‘*TIt is further provided that during hours when it is illegal to have 
saloons open there must be no blind, screen, opaque, or colored glass to 
intercept the view from the street into the place where liquor is sold. 
Free lunches are also prohibited. 

‘The bill creates a State Department of Excise—which is denounced 
by the opponents of the bill as ‘a great political machine ’—under 
which the liquor traffic is to be controlled, by providing for the 
appointment of many officers who will draw salaries aggregating about 
$250,000. All employees are to be ‘ confidential,’ and hence, not subject 
to civil service regulations.” 

It may be added that all signs now point to the use of this law for 
the promotion of the sinister political schemes which will be the result 
of its execution under the control of machine politicians. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR GooD CITY GOVERNMENT.—Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff (A. I. C.), secretary, announces that the fourth 
National Conference for Good City Government will be held in Balti- 
more, May 6, 7, and 8, 1896, in conjunction with, and under the 
auspices of the second annual meeting of the National Municipal 
League. No effort will be spared on the part of the local and general 
committees to make the conference the most successful and interesting 
thus far held. Distinguished speakers will be present and speak upon 
important phases of the subject. A program of the meetings can be 
had upon application to the secretary. 

The consideration of the municipal condition of leading cities will be 
continued, especial attention being given to southern cities. Practical 
questions, such as whether municipal legislators should be paid, ought 
there to be one or two chambers in the municipal legislature, and the 
municipal ownership and control of railroads and other public fran- 
chises, will be discussed. 

All interested in the welfare of our American cities are cordially 
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invited to attend. The Trunk Line Association has granted a reduc- 
tion of railroad rates, upon certain conditions, which will be furnished 
upon application to Mr. Rogers, 514 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WoMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS has again suffered defeat. 
The House rejected, 81 to 104, April 8, the bill giving women qualified 
to vote for school committee the right to vote on the question of grant- 
ing liquor licenses. The bill granting municipal suffrage to women 
was next in the calendar, on third reading, and was promptly rejected 
by an overwhelming vote. 


Mos MASSACRES.—There is nothing, says the Boston Home Journal, 
so intolerant, so irresponsible, so dangerous, and so inexcusable as a 
mob, whether it be a Khoordish horde which, impelled by religious 
hatred and the desire to plunder and destroy, wreaks its fury upon the 
unarmed and unoffending Armenians, or a company of lynchers on the 
frontier who hang a suspected horse thief to the nearest tree, or a 
relentless mob that burns at the stake the first unfortunate who is even 
suspected of having committed a dreadful crime. Any company of 
men that without authority, and in violation of the law, assumes to 
administer justice is guilty of the grossest injustice and should be 
made to suffer the extreme penalty of the law it defies. The Basis for 
February gives some startling facts derived from its own mob record, 
supplemented by that of the Chicago Tribune, in regard to the mob 
massacres authentically reported as having taken place in the United 
States during 1895. From the figures given it appears that during the 
year two hundred and seventy-two persons were put to death by mobs, 
some of them being hanged, some shot, some whipped to death, and 
no less than nine burned alive. Of the victims one hundred and 
sixty-nine were colored and eighty-one white, one hundred and fifty- 
four were men and the rest women and children. Besides those who 
were put to death in the single month of March, 1895, seventeen 
persons were seriously injured and seven women outraged by mobs. 
Other details equally revolting might be quoted, but enough has 
already been given to show that in Christian America there are com- 
munities where lawlessness reigns and cruelties are practiced which in 
character are only too similar to those ghastly crimes which the 
Mohammedan sultan so piously winks at. That colorphobia is in part 
responsible for these American atrocities may be fairly inferred from 
the fact that while the colored population of the country is only one 
tenth as numerous as the white, two black men are lynched for every 
white one who suffers a similar fate. A man’s chance of being 
murdered by a mob is therefore twenty times as great if he is of 
African descent as it would be if only Caucasian blood coursed in his 
veins. Again, it must be conceded that the lax enforcement of law, 
the tardy processes of the courts, and the frequent abuse of the pardon- 
ing power afford a pretext to the irresponsible to resort to such meas- 
ures as render the escape of supposed criminals impossible. If mobs 
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were confined to states where the negro population is for the most part 
illiterate and degraded, and far outnumbers the white, we of the North 
might perhaps comfort ourselves with the assurance that we are not 
as other men, viz., our southern brethren. Statistics, however, show 
that mobs are not unknown in more favored parts of the Union. It 
therefore behooves all good citizens, north, south, east, and west, to 
combine for the final overthrow of mob law. The press of the country 
can do much toward the accomplishment of this reform by building up 
a public sentiment that, while venerating established law, shall insist 
upon the prompt and impartial enforcement of all laws and such 
administration of authority that no law-breaker shall be allowed to 
escape conviction when his guilt can possibly be proved, and that no 
one who has been duly convicted shall have occasion to hope for a 
pardon until the claims of — have been fully satisfied. 


ETHICS OF WEALTH.—Miss ene po in the Cambridge (Mass.) 
Magazine, discusses the question of the right of those who possess 
wealth to use it in the way of ostentatious and extravagant display, as 
at some recent ‘‘society functions,” notably in New York. She sub- 
mits the following thoughts : 

‘*1, When the common remark is made that ‘every one has a right 
to spend his money as he pleases,’ the speaker generally does not stop 
to think what he means, and is embarrassed if you say ‘which kind of 
aright.’ He has confounded legal rights and moral rights, and has 
not realized that what may be right legally may be wholly wrong 
morally. Slaves were once legally held. Much immorality may still 
be indulged in and be perfectly legal. Selfishness, meanness, idleness, 
are not punishable by the courts except in very extreme cases. But no 
man has a moral right to spend his money in such ways as shall injure 
the community in its material or spiritual life. 

‘To set an extravagant standard of living, to encourage ostentation, 
and to excite an undue interest in the affairs of unimportant private 
persons on the sole ground that they have money, is to inflict a moral 
injury on the community. 

«2. Noman is a wholly self-made man. Man alone, without the 
help of the accumulated wisdom of the race, is a wild man of the 
woods, without language, naked, defenseless, and without property. 
Mr. ’s money, although honorably gained through performing a 
great service to the community, could never have been gained if he had 
lived in Greenland or-the Feejee Islands, or if he had lived one hun- 
dred years ago. 

‘‘The people, the times, and the government codperated with him to 
make his wealth possible. Therefore the community, having shared 
in the getting of the wealth, are not impertinent if they criticise an 
unwise expenditure of it.’’ 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
meets this year at Buffalo during the middle week of August. The 
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departments which deal with human activities, anthropology, and 
sociology have recently been recast so as to embrace not merely the 
ethnology, archeology, and evolution of mankind, but also the modern 
psychology, social and industrial progress, finance, government, educa- 
tion, polity, manners, ethics, and statistics of humane interest. 

This is not in unfriendly competition with the various local associa- 
tions for the study of social science, political economics, and high 
finance, but supplementary to them. The A. A. A. 8. is something 
more than national in its scope ; it iscontinental, and membership with 
the opportunity of presenting papers for consideration is open to 
Canadians, Mexicans, and, indeed, toall Americans. There is thus a 
yearly occasion for offering and comparing the new views of able men 
in every branch of science, in the company of peers. The printed 
proceedings are exchanged with similar learned societies in Europe. 

The permanent secretary of the association, Prof. F. W. Putnam of 
Harvard, makes special request that papers pertaining to Section 1, 
Social and Economic Science, be forwarded to the vice-president, Prof. 
William R. Lazonby, of the Ohio State University, Columbus, O., as 
soon as practicable, so that they may be, after acceptance, published in 
the program of proceedings distributed at least thirty days prior to the 
opening session. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Pittsburg.—A municipal government department 
of the Civic Club was organized March 22 by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: E. L. Smith, president; Dr. Francis Henry Wade, first 
vice-president ; Col. E. J. Allen, second vice-president. On taking the 
chair Mr. Smith briefly outlined the good work which the municipal 
department of the Civic Club hopes to accomplish and the lines upon 
which it proposes to conduct that work. 

An executive committee of five to supervise and direct the work of 
the department in Allegheny and one of like number for Pittsburg were 
appointed. 


‘““A NAME OF HORROR” SUBSCRIBED TO NOBLE UTTERANCES.— 
Hear, and then—if need be—condemn. This is a safe and just rule, 
and one which THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS puts into prac- 
tice. Its general application would lead to a better understanding of 
the real character and opinions of those who look upon the vexing 
problems of the day from opposite points of view, and would greatly 
lessen the difficulties attending their solution. In this connection we 
present the following paragraph from a valued exchange : 

‘We give in another place in this issue of City and State the con- 
cluding article in the February number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
oF Civics, which is so excellent in both the spirit and substance of it 
that we present it on that simple ground alone, unaccompanied by the 
name of the author, which is literally, we may say, a name of horror 
to the public, made so by the representations concerning him which 
have invariably been dealt out by the ‘great newspapers’ of the 
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country. There is truth in the words of the man, and it is undeniably 
well-put truth. That the writer is sincere in uttering it cannot easily 
be questioned. It is not at all necessary to approve of the course taken 
by him, holding a high official position, but that he is or has been the 
monster and entirely worthless demagogue some of the aforesaid 
‘great newspapers’ have so persistently tried to make out is not a 
thing which it is wise or worth while altogether to believe. This is an 
age great in intelligence, but it is also an age peculiarly great in the 
perversion of intelligence. It is not well to forget this fact. At all 
events we commend the article, ‘The Country’s Welfare,’ just as it 
stands to the thoughtful consideration of the honest reader. We may 
give the name of the writer hereafter.’’ 


TRUE SocraALisM.—‘‘True socialism means coérdination of individual- 
ism and collectivism into what may be termed social service, a service 
which every man owes to his community, and when that service is 
rendered honestly and faithfully, you have taken all that there is useful 
in socialism.’’ Sosaid Carroll D. Wright, of Washington, in a recent 
address in this city on ‘‘The Real Labor Question.’’ There are not a 
few who will be disposed to wonder what more there can be in the 
relation considered, actual or conceivable, that can be expected to be 
“‘useful.’”? If that is socialism, then very certainly socialism is not 
only a good thing, but absolutely the very best thing of its kind. Mr. 
Commissioner Wright, going further, is reported also to have said : 

‘*The true remedy of present evils consists in the practical application 
of the highest ethical principles, and these are perhaps best found in 
the Christian religion.”” And why ‘ perhaps,’’ we may ask? If there 
are any ‘ethical principles’? not found in the Christian religion, 
rightly conceived and rightly taught, that are found somewhere else, 
it would be an excellent piece of work for somebody to point them out. 
—City and State. 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—The Home Journal, of Boston, 
comments favorably on Senator Lodge’s speech in support of a bill in- 
tended to prevent the immigration of not only such undesirable people 
as paupers, diseased persons, convicts, and contract laborers, but also 
the totally ignorant. At present the first four classes are excluded, but 
not the last. The bill is excellent in that it is extremely simple. In 
the first section it provides for the barring out of immigrants who 
cannot read or write either their own or some other language; while 
the second section mentions a simple test for determining whether or 
not the applicant for residence can read or write. The test is one 
which will not exclude any desirable future citizens from the country, 
although it will keep out many Italians, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Greeks, and Asiatics. It will scarcely affect English-speaking immi- 
grants, Swedes, Germans, or the French. It will, in fact, exclude the 
races that have come to this country in enormous numbers during the 
last twenty years, yet who have never assimilated with the English- 
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speaking people, and who are to-day the most dangerous of all elements 
in the country, because of remaining aliens, living their own lives in 
their own way, and being still as ‘‘foreign’’ as when they landed on 
our shores. Immigrants from the United Kingdom, and from other 
countries that furnish us with material for good citizens if not in the 


first generation at least in the second, will be affected hardly at all by 
the test. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM PUBLICATIONS.—The proceedings of the Min- 
neapolis and Cleveland conferences for good city government have 
been published in a single volume of 546 pages, by the National Muni- 
cipal League. They form a most substantial addition to the discussion 
of Municipal Reform. The municipal condition of leading American 
cities, and the various phases of the reform movement receiving con- 
sideration from distinguished men. The book contains papers by Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D.D., James C. Carter, Prof. E. J. James, Prof. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, William G. Low, ex-Judge E. J. Blandin, Lucius 
B. Swift, Prof. E. W. Bemis, Charles Richardson, Dr. John 8. Billings, 
Mayors Wm. M. Kennedy, George W. Ochs, and Prof. Albion W. 
Small. 

Among the subjects treated are: The Elements of a Model City 
Charter, Uniform Legislation for Ohio Cities, The Granting of Munici- 
pal Franchises, Good City Government from the Physician’s Stand- 
point and from Woman’s, Good Government Clubs, Municipal Leagues, 
Law Enforcement Societies, Civic Federations, Temporary Movements, 
Proportional Representation, Municipal Government by National 
Parties, Civic Religion. 

The price of the book is $1.50 cloth, $1.25 paper. Orders may be sent 
to Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DEGENERATION OF LEGISLATURES.—In an able editorial, the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph says : 

‘¢ We have watched a shocking degeneration take place in our repre- 
sentative legislatures. Weare unwilling longer to grant, indeed, that 
our legislatures are representative. We scarcely think that the people, 
too, have drifted into such an unfortunate condition, and we therefore 
say that we are ourselves better than our legislatures. We are certain 
that some way will be found to correct these malignant evils which 
have developed in our American lawmaking bodies. The system is not 
altogether wrong. Wise men, if they put their minds to this work, 
can bring about such reforms as will put our representative system on a 
much firmer basis. Our legislatures must, at any rate, be as good as 
the people. They must not be worse. Ye are they not worse to-day ? 
Is it not a fact that the tendency toward the referend'\m in this country 
is fostered by a general conviction that the people as a whole, when 
they vote upon a measure, are a more efficient determining body than 
a state legislature or a city council? 

‘*Ulitimately we will be brought to the point, of course, when we 
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will realize that the people themselves are a deficient body, that they 
are far from being wise enough to be intrusted in any too general a way 
with the responsible duties of government. They must be educated 
and must be led up to higher intellectual standards so that they may 
be better able to choose proper representatives and to discuss and judge 
of political and social questions. It is surely one of the ends of govern- 
ment to make men strong, capable, self-sustaining. It is a prime 
object to develop in them the ability to cope with the conditions which 
surround them, so that they may be able to progress. A certain modi- 
cum of political and social liberty is an aid to this end, and though we 
grant that our legislatures are in a degenerate state, we are not going to 
abolish them altogether, but we are going to try to modify the system 
so that we will get better results.’’ 

These strong and true statements illustrate the imperative need of 
the nation-wide work to which the Institute of Civics is devoted. 


HABEAS CoRPus.—Remember lettres de cachet in France, with the 
horrors of the sudden and mysterious disappearance into the living 
sepulchers in the Bastile, and then recall, if you can, without a thrill 
of pride and joy the long contest which preceded and has accompanied 
that simple legal form, which is the protection of the unjustly im- 
prisoned, in which the justice says to the officer, ‘‘ Do thou have his 
body before me, to show cause why he should be detained a prisoner !”’ 
Where is there a nobler battle-monument to victories won for liberty 
than in the Latin phrase so heedlessly on our lips, the right of habeas 
corpus ?— President M. E. Gates. 


CIVICS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO.—C. R. Henderson, Ph.D., 
associate member of the faculty of the American Institute of Civics, 
furnishes the following information as to instruction in civics in the 
University of Chicago, where he occupies a chair : 

‘The University of Chicago teaches the public in three ways: by its 
resident work, its publications, and by its Extension Division. The 
institution is open all the year, and the attendance of college and high 
school teachers in the summer quarter is very encouraging. Ample 
opportunities are given for advanced specialists. Lines of study are 
laid out which lead up naturally to diplomacy, journalism, political 
life, and law. In the Divinity School special provision is made for 
candidates and pastors who wish to study modern social questions. 

‘* Liberal provision is made for studies fundamental in civics, as 
psychology, ethics, and history. The courses which bear more di- 
rectly upon citizenship are adapted to the needs of the undergraduate 
and graduate students in all directions. In the Department of History 
an able corps of instructors devote much attention in lectures and 
seminars to political and constitutional development. Elementary, 
advanced, and highly specialized courses are offered in the Department 
of Political Economy, in the principles of the scieace, in economic 
history, statistics, socialism, finance, banking, railways, and agricul- 
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ture. The Department of Political Science offers courses in American 
state governments, municipal government, international and adminis- 
trative law, jurisprudence, constitutional law, corporation politics, and 
Roman law. The Department of Sociology offers courses both in the 
philosophy of society and in concrete social.institutions and move- 
ments for amelioration ; in charities, criminology, programs of reform, 
modern cities, and social movements of rural communities. 

‘The university publishes the Journal of Political Economy and 
the American Journal of Sociology, and the American Journal of 
Theology will give space to practical church work. 

‘“*The University Extension Division provides courses in each de- 
partment mentioned above, and it has three methods of instruction : 
by lectures, by class work, and by correspondence. It may be added 
that women are admitted to all the work and honors of the university 


on equal terms with men, without special favors and without patron- 
age.’’ 


VARIOUS CENTENARY OF THE FAREWELL ADDRESS.—Mem- 
MATTERS. bers of the American Institute of Civics, and all 
readers of THE MAGAZINE OF CIVICS are urged to 
coéperate in arrangements for the suitable commemoration of the issue 
of Washington’s Farewell Address. It is entirely practicable to carry 
into effect, in the smallest communities, some of the proposals made 
in the article on this subject in the April issue of this magazine. The 
officers of the Institute will be glad to correspond with any who may 
be disposed to assist in arrangements for local observances. 

C. F. A. Zimmerman, principal of one of the public schools in 
Milwaukee, is among the first to announce his intention of thus co- 
operating. On Memorial Day, Flag Day, and on September 15, the 
occasion will be commemorated in his school. 

At a well-attended meeting of a general committee of citizens of 
New York, composed of A. I. C. councilors, held April 8, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for observances in New York City, 
with members as follows: Gilbert Ray Hawes, Edward Hageman 
Hall, E. E. Hitchcock, James Cruikshank, LL.D., William Abbott, 
A. B. Woodford, Ph.D., and Henry Randall Waite, Ph.D. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE.—Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cor- 
nell, and ex-minister to Germany and Russia, is probably as well posted 
in regard to the foreign diplomatic service of the United States as any 
one inthe country He believes that Great Britain’s success in foreign 
lands and her preéminence among European nations is due as much as 
anything to the fact of her having trained diplomats and men who un- 
derstood their business at every point where English interests are in- 
volved. Dr. White in his address at the Johns Hopkins University ban- 
quet at Baltimore remarked : ‘‘ What is it that we need? Isita man to be 
sought and selected and passed upon and haggled with and sent across 
the ocean to see if perhaps he can mitigate serious and even disastrous 
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international trouble after it has got under full headway? Is it not 
rather to have a thoroughly trained man on the spot, who shall foresee 
trouble, prevent it, attenuate it, disperse it, be acquainted with the 
right men, know the right means, speak the right word at the right 
moment in the right quarter?”’ 

Regarding war with Great Britain, Dr. White then said: ‘‘For all calam- 
ities to the world which one can imagine there could hardly be anything 
more fearful than a war between the two great English-speaking na- 
tions. Nothing should be spared to avert such a war, save international 
righteousness, the just position of our country.” 

Dr. White believes that American diplomats should be better paid, in 
order that more respectable establishments may be maintained abroad. 
He wants the merit system adopted for all the minor positions, and the 
system placed under civil service rules. He would not make a foreign 
consulate the reward for political services, and claims that many foreign 
countries imbibe very poor opinions of the power and greatness of the 
United States through our poorly paid and often inefficient representa- 
tives in the seaport cities. 


AN INDISPENSABLE PUBLICATION.—The Jewish Messenger in a 
recent number says: ‘At atime like the present, when the public 
mind is agitated by questions of vital public concern, a publication 
like THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS is almost indispensable 
to the intelligent American citizen.’’ Sincere and encouraging words 
like these are an inspiration to efforts calculated to make this magazine 
even more deserving of them. 


Goop READING FOR CoNnvicts.—Some time ago the American Insti- 
tute of Civics asked the codperation of the readers of these pages in 
efforts to provide wholesome literature for the multitudes confined in 
American jails and penitentiaries. It offered to furnish the addresses 
of prison officials and others to whom prepaid packages may be sent, 
and who will be glad to see that their contents are made use of to the 
best possible advantage. 

Good results have already followed this proposal, as indicated by the 
following letter : 


THE INSTITUTE’S GOOD WORK. 


The appeal in behalf of the convicts laboring on Col. T. L. Fairris’s 
farm, Alto, Cherokee Co., Texas, has met with an almost phenomenal 
response. Books, papers, magazines, money, and other things have 
been sent. The object of this note is to solicit additional and continued 
effort along the same line. Address all articles ‘‘ For Convict Farm.”’ 

THos. WARD WHITE, A. I. C. 


New Birmingham, Texas. 
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